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CHAPTEK XIV. 

M. DE SAINT-LUC SHOWS HIMSELF IN HIS TRUE 

COLOURS. 

Everybody knows what it is to wake gasping, 
trembling, shuddering out of some gruesome 
dream — to feel even yet the tearing claws and 
/angs of an imaginary tiger, or the tremendous 
shock of a fancied railway collision. Gradually 
■ — very gradually — the mind of the sufferer shakes 
itself free from the hold of the dread vision. He 
rolls his eyes round the familiar walls of his room, 
and thankfully perceives that he is still there, and 
not in a Newgate cell after conviction of forgery. 
He feels for his right leg, and discovers that those 
two bloodthirsty surgeons who, a moment since, 
were slicing and sawing it off, existed only in a 
disordered imagination. He realises, with a deep 
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sigh of relief, that he did not marry hideous old 
Mrs. Moneypenny yesterday morning for the sake 
of her wealth ; nor hear of the collapse of the un- 
dertaking in which his whole fortune was involved. 
Nevertheless, some shadow of the grim horror will 
hang over him yet for an hour or two, vexing him 
with a vague uneasiness, and, it is to be hoped, 
impressing him with an increased appreciation of 
the virtue of abstemiousness. But if such waking 
sensations be unpleasant enough, how far more 
terrible is their converse ! Calm, peaceful night 
steals away, bright morning comes with sunshine 
and stir and sound of voices, and behold I health, 
wealth, contentment are but rapidly evaporating 
visions, and it is* the nightmare that is the reality ! 
Alas ! it is true that you are a convicted criminal 
— ^Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Eobinson did^ut up 
their shutters yesterday morning, sure enough — 
What is that brown, fuzzy object on the dressing- 
table ? Can it be an old woman's wig ? Oh, 
horror, horror ! What is done is done, and can 
never be obliterated in scemla sceculorum. 

Poor Leon de Mersac, starting out of a deep, 
dreamless slumber, to find himself in a strange 
room, and striving to recollect where he was and 
how he had come there, fdt his heart die within 
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him as the events of the past night slowly returned 
to his memory. His first impulse was to pop his 
head under the bed-clothes, and to make a de- 
spairing effort to get back into oblivion ; but he 
very soon found that that would not do. Who 
can fight against patient, inexorable fate? ^he 
silly ostrich hides his head in the sand, and falls a 
prey to the hunter; the little diver-duck bobs 
under water, time after time, to escape from the 
gun-barrel that is aimed at him, but gets shot in 
the long run ; and L&)n, coming up to the sur- 
face at length, with a groan, had to confront a 
neat little column of figures terminating in an im- 
posing total of fr. 255,800: 

A knock at the door roused him from his 
woebegone contemplation of this tangible evidence 
of calamity, and presently in. step^fed Saint-Luc's 
valet, a dapper, smooth-shaven, soft-footed httle 
fellow, with twinkling black eyes and a perpetual 
smile upon his thin lips. Was M. le Marquis 
sufficiently reposed ? he inquired in his pretty 
mincing Parisian French. He had been in once— 
twice before with coffee, but M. le Marquis was 
so profoundly asleep that he had liot ventured to 
disturb him ; and now it was already past ten 
o'clock, and M. le Vicomte had sent him to ask 

b2 
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whether M. le Marquis would be ready for d^jeft- 
ner in an hour's time. Then, having arranged 
upon the toilet-table and the sofa sundry articles 
which he had brought with him — brushes, razors, 
a clean shirt, and other necessaries — he requested 
M. le Marquis, in case he should require anything 
further, to give himself the trouble to touch the 
bell, and noiselessly withdrew. 

With a heart as heavy as lead, Leon got up 
and dressed himself. ' I wonder Saint-Luc is not 
afraid to trust me with a razor,' he thought, smil- 
ing grimly as he took up that implement. He 
did not, however, allow his mind to dwell upon 
self-destruction, having finally disposed of that 
question overnight, but shaved himself with a 
tolerably steady hand ; and, as soon as his toilet 
was completed, crossed the passage and entered 
his friend's sitting-room. 

A pleasant rush of light and colour, and a 
fragrant scent of flowers and fruit, met him on 
the threshold. Beyond the wide-open Frencli 
windows was a balcony, whose fluttering striped 
awning, while it shut out the full glare of the sun, 
did not exclude a glimpse of blue sparkling sea 
and snowy distant sails. On a breakfast-table, 
prepared for two persons, were arranged vases of 
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flowers and dishes piled up with oranges, grapes, 
bananas, and pomegranates ; the silvered necks of 
two bottles of champagne protruded from their 
ice-pails ; and there, reclining in a camp-chair, 
was Saint-Luc himself, gorgeous in a crimson silk 
dressing-jacket, and perusing, with tranquil con- 
tentment, one of a batch of newspapers just ar- 
rived from France. 

The sight of all this bright cheerfulness smote 
the incomer with a sensation of incongruity not 
immixed with injury. He had hitherto been so 
completely occupied with efforts to realise and 
meet the catastrophe that had befallen him, that 
he had hardly found room in his mind for any 
feeling of resentment against the man who had, 
in so unaccountable a manner, been its cause; 
but now he did begin to wonder, with a certain 
dull pain, why he should have been treated with 
such deliberate cruelty. ' To win a small fortune 
of your friend is allowable, and only the way of 
the world, I suppose,' reflected this unfortunate 
young philosopher, ' but surely it is scarcely 
good taste to invite him to make merry over his 
own ruin.' 

Saint-Luc tossed away the Figaro^ and held 
out his hand. ' So here you are at last, you lazy 
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* 

fellow/ he cried in the most light-hearted manner 
in the world. ' And how ai'e you this mOTning P 
— ^the better for your long sleep ? ' 

IA>n, with a face as long as his arm, replied 
very solemnly that he was well enough. 

AUons I so much the better ! And I hope 
you have a good appetite. For my part, I am 
ravenous — ^nothing makes me so hungry as a 
sleepless night. Do you like fresh sardines and 

ecrevisses ? I have ordered some. I don't know 

« 

what the rest of the menu is, but I told them to 
put some quails in it. One does not always dine 
well in this country, but, heaven be praised, one 
can generally count upon a very tolerable break- 
fa^.' 

* I can t say I feel much disposed to eat,' an- 
swered Leon, with a growing sense of ill-usage. 
' The truth is that I am in great trouble about 
my losses last night ; and my only reason for 
remaining here was that I must have a talk with 

you ' 

' Ah, bah ! ' interrupted the other ; 4et us 
leave all that till after breakfest ; there is no neces- 
sity for worrying ourselves about it now. And of 
course you know that I am not hkely to press you 
for payment. Besides, such luck as you had last 
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night must change before long. Very likely 
another evening at lansquenet may leave me in 
your debt.' 

Lton shook his head. ' I have made up my 
mind/ he said, ' that I will never play for money 
again so long aa I Uve.' 

'EeallyP' said Saint-Luc, looking at him 
curiously. * And you imagine that you will keep 
that resolution ? ' 

' I mitst do so,' answered Leon, simply. * I 
have sworn it.' 

* Ah ! Well, I think you are right. But it is 
a pity that men invariably take these oaths at the 
wrong moment. It is after winning, not after losing, 
that one should bid adieu to the gaming-table.' 

Then the waiter came in with a tray full of 
good things on his shoulder ; and for the next 
three-quarters of an hour the conversation turned 
upon all manner of topics save the one which 
must, all the time, have been present in the minds 
of both entertainer and guest. Saint-Luc did 
most of the talking, and did it well, exerting him* 
self to interest and amuse his hearer, and meeting 
with some measure of success, though the latter 
felt more and more, every tninute, the singular 
lack of sympathy shown towards him, and had 
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to summon up a large reserve-fund of pride to 
cover liis mortification. But when black coffee 
and cigarettes had succeeded to dessert, Leon 
thought he might, without impropriety, discharge 
himself of his unpalatable task. 

' About that money I owe you, Saint-Luc,' he 
began. 

The vicomte blew a cloud of smoke, and nodded 
to signify that he was attending. 

' I can pay you a part of it almost immediately ; 
for the rest I must ask you to wait a few months, 
or perhaps longer. I need not trouble you with 
details ; but when I tell you that I shall have to 
find a new home for Madame de Breuil and 
Jeanne, you will understand how painful any 
hurry would be to me.' 

* You don't mean to say that you think of 
seUing the Campagne ! ' exclaimed Saint-Luc. 

' Unfortunately I have no choice.' 

' And the farm too ? ' 

' A part of it, certainly. Why, what else can 
I do ? ' cried L^on, with some impatience. ' Do 
you suppose I have 250,000 francs at the bank ? ' 

' Is it really so large a sum as that ? ' 

' K you will look at the different acknowledg- 
ments I handed to you last night,' answered L^on, 
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with suppressed exasperation, * you will find that 
I am in your debt to the amount of exactly 
255,800 francs.' 

Saint-Luc, in a leisurely manner, drew forth 
from his waistcoat-pocket a roll of crumpled 
papers, spread them on the table before him, and 
made a calculation with the aid of a pencil and 
pocket-book. ' Quite right,' he said at length. 
' That is the exact amount I took down after an 
original stake of ten napoleons. It certainly was a 
wonderful run.' 

' I suppose so.' 

' Wonderful ! I can't at this moment call to 
mind having seen such another. Of course you 
pay me when and where you please. In the 
meantime, I suppose you fully understand that 
these sUps of paper are virtually money — money 
paid by you to me.' 

' Undoubtedly,' answered L^on, with a gather- 
ing frown on his brow which altogether failed to 
disturb his companion's equilibrium. 

* So that to all intents and purposes I may now 
consider myself in possession of 255,800 francs, 
to do what I like with. Now there are many 
ways,' continued Saint-Luc, stretching himself 
out comfortably in his chair, * of spending money 
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won at cards. Looking back upon the rare occa- 
sions in my past lite when I have netted large 
sums in this way, I find that my invariable custom 
has been to throw them out of the window, so to 
speak, with all possible despatch. I have never 
failed to repent of so doing, and have always, I 
believe, declared that nothing would induce me 
to make such a fool of myself again. In the present 
instance, however, I do not intend to depart from 
my usual course. I propose to send your money 
out of the window much more quickly than I 
ever sent any money before ; and I anticipate 
nothing but satisfaction from the process.' 

And suiting the action to the word, Saint-Luc 
hastily tore up the sheaf of papers which he held, 
and stepping out on to the balcony, scattered the 
fragments to the four winds. 

Then he returned, threw himself into his chair 
again, and burst out laughing. 

' Confess, now,' he said, ' you have been think- 
ing all this time that you were breakfasting with 
a card-sharper, have you not ? What an opinion 
you must have had of me to beheve that I was 
going to ruin you and turn your sister out of 
doors I Why, my dear boy, I did not want to win 
even so much as two hundred francs of your 
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money. I put up that stake — ^why, I don't quite 
know — ^intending, if I won, to let you go on 
doubling till it fell into yoiu* hands. Then came 
those confounded even cards and their absurd 
rule, which put me out a good deal. I could see 
nothing for it but to persevere tiU I lost ; but I 
was uneasy, for I saw that you had completely 
lost your head (you may perhaps remember that 
I warned you beforehand that you would do so), 
and it was evident to me that you would continue 
to play like a lunatic as long as you could get 
toyone to play with you. Then it occurred to 
me that if I could give you a sudden overwhelm- 
ing shock, it would bring you to your senses, send 
you straight home, and make you swear never to 
touch a card again. The event, you see, com- 
pletely justified my forecast. My only fear was 
that you might have enough of common sense to 
perceive that no gentleman could by any possi- 
bility act as I appeared to be doing. But that, it 
seems, was a groundless alarm. You must forgive 
me for having frightened you out of your wits ; 
and some day you will, no doubt, even thank me ; 
for I presume that a man of your simple habits 
considers an oath as binding, and that you have 
played your last game at lansquenet.' 
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L^n sat with his jaws agape, looking, if the 
truth must be told, a very considerable fool. His 
first sensation, on seeing those accursed papers 
fluttering gaily away on the summer breeze, had 
been one of intense relief, tempered by wonder 
and doubt. Then for a few moments gratitude 
had overpowered all other feelings. But finally, 
emotion becoming subdued by reason, all light 
and gladness faded out of his face, giving way to 
the black clouds of care which they had momen- 
tarily dispersed. 

' You are very kind to me, Saint-Luc,' he said 
slowly, at length — * at all events you have meant 
to be so. But imfortunately it is impossible that 
I should take advantage of kindness of that 
sort. Your having torn up a few bits of paper 
cannot alter the fact that I owe you 255,800 
francs.' 

' Bah I You never owed me anything of the 
sort. For my own purposes I chose to make you 
think that you did — Voila tout ! ' 

* I lost the money fairly, and T will pay it 
fairly,' answered Leon, doggedly. 

' My good friend, you have paid me already. 
A tradesman sends you in his bill, and gives you 
a receipt in return for your cheque. If it pleases 
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him to light his pipe with that cheque, what 
business is it of yours ? ' 

' In such a case I should of course pay him 
again, and take care that he had ready-money the 
second ^time.' 

' And if he threw the money into the sea? ' 

'Ah, that would be his affair. I, at least, 
should have discharged my debt. When I shall 
have handed you what I owe you, you will be at 
liberty to do what you please with your own.' 

' L^on, you irritate me ; and in this hot 
weather I am not to be irritated with impunity. 
Have the goodness to understand, once for all, 
that what took place last night was a farce from 
beginning to end; that I never had the most 
distant intention of winning your money — have 
none now — nor ever shall have any. In short, I 
will not take a single sou from you ; and that is 
my last word.' 

L^on shook his head. 

' You forget,' said he, * that others were play- 
ing with us, and saw me lose. What would they 
think if they heard that I had not paid my 
debt ? ' 

* Who cares what they think ? * 

' You may not, but I do. I could not submit 
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to be called a defaulter — nor indeed to be one. 
It is useless to argue about the matter. I have 
not your experience of the world, but I do know 
that every man who respects himself and wishes 
to be respected is bound by certain conventional 
laws, which may be absurd, but which are univer- 
sally recognised. You may sacrifice your pro- 
spects, or your happiness, or even your life for a 
friend, but you must not give him money. And 
you know it as well as I do.' 

' I don't know anything of the kind,' returned 
Saint-Luc. ' I have given money to many a friend 
before now — or at least lent it, which is another 
way of saying the same thing. But that is not 
the question. Will you not see, oh, you most 
pig-headed boy, that I never really- won your 
money at all ? ' 

' Ask M. de Monceaux whether you did not, 
and see what he will say.' 

' I shall not ask him, and I don't care a rush 
what his answer might be if I did ; but this I can 
tell you, if de Monceaux were in your place he 
would not think for a moment of paying me after 
hearing my explanation of my reasons for acting 
as I did.' 

'Would he not? I am not very well ac- 
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quainted with M. de Monceaux, but possibly in 
our family we may have a different standard of* 
honour from his. I know my father would sooner 
have sold his coat than remain in any man's debt ; 
and I also have to remember that I am a de . 
Mersac, and must think of the reputation of my 
family as well as of my own/ 

L^on was a little bombastic, but he was not 
altogether in the wrong. It began to dawn upon 
Saint-Luc that, with the best intentions in the 
world, he had done a very foolish thing. ' Never, 
so long as I live,' he exclaimed, ' will I attempt 
to save a young idiot from the consequences of 
his idiocy again ! I sit up all night over a game 
of cards which I hate, with a set of men who bore 
me to death ; I play in such a manner as to bring 
down upon my head the scorn and indignation of 
the meanest of them; and what is the result? 
Why, people who are not only innocent of all 
share in the transaction, but happen to be the 
very ones whom of all the world I most desire to 
serve, are plunged into misery, and will hate the 
sound of my name for ever ; and the very man 
for whose sake I incur all this obloquy declai'es 
his intention of ruining himself ten times more 
completely than he would have done if I had left 
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him alone. For heaven's sake, L^on, listen to 
reasoij, and don't drive me out of my senses.' 

Leon, however, decUned to be persuaded. 
Neither eloquence, nor patient demonstration, nor 
entreaty availed to shake his stubborn resolution ; 
nor, in the midst of all his own sorrow, was he 
free from a certain grim satisfaction at the spec- 
tacle of his mentor's distress. * You meant very 
kindly, I know,' he said more than once; 'but 
you have made a most unlucky mistake, and 
neither of us can repair it now.' 

Tired out at length, Saint-Luc desisted from 
further words and began to search in his brain 
for some expedient whereby the scruples of his 
debtor might be satisfied without any actual 
transfer of cash. 

' I think,' he said hesitatingly, after a rather 
long silence — ' I think I can see one way out of 
the difiiculty.' 

' And that is ? ' said L^on, with the air of one 
open to conviction, but very unhkely to be con- 
vinced. 

' You said just now that a man cannot take a 
present of money from a friend — not that I ever 
proposed to make you such a present; but let 
that pass. One thing, however, you must admit ; 
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anybody may accept money from, his nearest re- 
lations, and I think you could hardly refuse the 
sum in question if it were offered to you by — 
your sister.' 

* Quite out of the question/ answered L^on. 
' Even supposing that I were enough of a scoun- 
drel to rob Jeanne of her fortune, I could not do 
so. It is held in trust for her till her marriage.' 

' Yes ; but upon her marriage I have heard — 
I understood,' said Saint-Luc, a little confusedly — 
* that is, Madame la Duchesse told me, one day, 
that it would become her absolute property.' 

* That is so certainly, but— — ' 

* Just allow me to finish what I was going to 
say. You know what my wishes have been, and 
are, with regard to your sister, and lately you 
have encouraged me to hope that, in spite of all 
that has passed, there might still be a chance for 
me. Well, supposing that I have the great good 
fortune to succeed, what I would propose to you 
is this. Let your sister, on her wedding-day, 
pay you 255,800 francs (a sum which Ls, I believe, 
more than covered by her dowry). You will then 
pass the money on to me, and all will be said -and 
done. I don't see what objection you can make 
to such an arrangement. You must remember 

VOL. II. c '. 
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that, in suggesting it to you, I am thinking of her 
comfort as much as of yours, and that if you 
agree to it, you will spare her and Madame de 
Breuil an amount of imhappiness which, in my 
humble opinion, you have no right to inflict upon 
them.' 

L^on hesitated. Providence did, indeed, ap- 
pear to ojffer to him, by this means, an honourable 
and easy road out of his troubles. There was 
something about Saint-Luc's proposal which was 
not altogether agreeable to him, and yet when he 
thought of Jeanne and the Duchess, it seemed to 
him that he would hardly be justified in reject- 
ing it. One drawback, however, there manifestly 
was. 

' But, Saint-Luc,' he said, ' if I agree to this you 
would lose 255,800 francs.' 

* I should lose nothing. You would pay me ; 
and your sister — by a sort of fiction — would come 
to me with a diminished dower, that is all. Come, 
L^on, let us consider the matter settled, and say 
no more about it. It has given us both a great 
deal of needless worry as it is.' 

' Well, but then there is another thing to be 
considered. I can't answer for Jeanne ; she may 
refuse you a second time. What is to be done in 
that case ? ' 
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*In that case — in that case — oh, well, we 
need not think about that now.' 

* But we must think about it. I am not sure 
that 1 am right in allowing you to cancel my debt 
at all, but I am quite certain that the thing can 
only be done by Jeanne's becoming your wife. 
Her refusal of your offer would leave us just 
where we were before.' 

'Leon, you are, without any exception, the 
most disagreeable young man I ever encoimtered. 
I will bet you 255,800 francs to ten centimes that 
I marry your sister. There ! ' 

' I should not think of making a bet upon such 
a subject,' answered the impracticable L^on. 

Then Saint-Luc collected all the sofa-cushions 
and footstools he could lay hands on, and hurled 
them, one by one, at the head of his friend. A 

shower of crusts of bread, lumps of sugar and 

« 

biscuits, followed in the same direction, and took 
such effect that Leon, half-laughing, half-indignant, 
was fain to seek shelter under the table. He 
bobbed up his head when the fire of projectiles 
had ceased, and exclaimed remonstratingly, 
' Saint-Luc, this is a serious matter.' 

' It will be for you presently, I can assure 
you. There only remains to me now a cut-glass 

c 2 
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sugax-basin, and at the very first word you utter 
having any reference to money matters, you get 
that basin full on the bridge of your nose. So 
now you are warned ; and you had better go 
home as quick as you can. As for me, I am going 
out for a ride.' And with that, Saint-Luc vanished 
into his bedroom, locking the door behind him. 

L^on waited for a quarter of an hour, then 
knocked at the door, and, receiving no answer, 
went out into the passage to see if he could effect 
an entrance from that side. Saint-Luc's bedroom 
was occupied by a couple of housemaids, who 
were raising a cloud of dust from the carpet ; the 
owner had fled. Under the circumstances it seemed 
best to Leon to return to the sitting-room and 
write on a sheet of paper : 

' I agree to what you propose. Only, if you 
fail, you will understand that I still owe you the 
money. You will have to wait a little longer for 
it ; but perhaps it is best so.' 

This brief missive he folded and addressed, and 
then set out homewards, greatly relieved in mind, 
yet somewhat uneasy as to the future. 
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CHAPTEK XV. 



THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLE. 

As Mr. Barrington was leaving the Campagne de 
Mersac by one door, after bidding adieu to his 
hostess in the manner already described, M. de 
Fontvieille was entering it through another. This 
was a very fortunate circumstance for Jeanne, 
since it gave her, ere long, an opportunity of 
slipping quietly out of the room and seeking that 
solitude which just then was her chief desire. 
M. de Fontvieille had brought with him a copy of 
Eochefort's new paper, the Marseillaise, and the 
two old folks were soon so fully occupied in pe- 
rusing the elegant personaUties of that gentlemanly 
print that they scarcely noticed Jeanne's exit. 

She strolled away through the orchard at the 
back of the house, and thence through orange and 
lemon groves, where starry blossoms mingled with 
the ripe golden fruit, till she came to a low 
boundary wall, beyond which stretched waving 
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corn-fields, ending in a waste of palmetto-shrub 
and barren upland ; and there, perched upon a 
broad, flat stone, with her back against the trunk 
of a thick-leaved carob-tree, gave herself up to 
the unrestrained enjoyment of her newly-found 
happiness. Until that moment she had never said 
to herself in so many words that she loved Bar- 
rington ; yet it had been so for some time past ; 
and now that he had given her a right to interro- 
gate her heart without shame, it seemed to her 
that she had loved him, and he her, from the first 
day of their meeting, and that his interrupted 
avowal was but the formal acknowledgment of a 
fact long since recognised by both of them. The 
difficulties which would have to be conquered 
before she could become Barrington's wife did not, 
at this moment, cause her any anxiety, though, if 
she had given the subject a thought, she must 
have perceived that these were likely to be for- 
midable enough. The strenuous opposition of M. 
de Fontvieille and the Duchess ; banishment from 
Algeria and from Leon ; the serious disadvantages 
attendant upon the marriage between a Catholic 
and a Protestant — these were some among the 
obstacles which she must ere long face, and, if 
possible, surmount ; but, in this first glow of joy, 
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she was able to keep such considerations out of 
sight, and dwell only on the one triumphant 
thought that she was loved. ' He loves me ! he 
loves me ! ' she murmured to herself again ami 
again — ' and I — oh, how I love hira I ' 

The loitering summer wind caught up this 
precious secret, whispered it to the swaying 
branches, which answered with a sigh, and bore 
it away seawards towards the town, where Bar- 
rington was even now sitting, with a half-pleased, 
half-puzzled face, saying to himself, * So I have 
done it at last — that is, pretty nearly done it I 
shall meet her at the ball to-night, and then it 
will be all over. I think I am glad — I am sure 
I am glad— of course I am glad — I could not live 
without her — and yet — ' Barrington had been in 
love, and out of love again, many, many times, 
whereas Jeanne's heart had remained untouched 
by any suitor till this Englishman had come and 
captured it almost without an effort. The one 
absorbipg passion of her life had been her devo- 
tion to her brother. Since her father's death she 
had given herself up so completely to him that 
there had been no more room left in her nature 
for any warmer affection than a moderate liking 
for the rest of the world. And now, was his place 
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to be taken by a stranger? This question was 
forced upon her rather abruptly by the sudden 
appearance of L^on at her elbow ; and it was 
perhaps a twinge of self-reproach that made her 
embrace him more affectionately than usual, as 
she exclaimed — 

* IA)n, how you startled me ! Did you rise 
from the earth or fall from the clouds ? ' 

' No, but one's feet get so swollen this hot 
weather that I put on my spadrillesj' rephed that 
matter-of-fact young man, exhibiting a pair of 
canvas shoes. * I saw you a quarter of a mile off. 
What are you doing here all by yourself? ' 

* Nothing,' answered Jeanne, blushing a little. 
' I am so glad you have come back. I thought 
you must have gone to the fair at Bouffarik.' 

L^n sighed. ' I wish I had ! ' he muttered 
involuntarily. 

'Why ? ' asked Jeanne, turning upon him with 
a quick look of apprehension. 'Has anything 
happened? Where were you yesterday? At 
Madame de Tremonville's ? ' 

' Why on earth should I have been at Madame 
de Tremonville's ? ' returned Leon, with a petulant 
gesture. ' And what harm could have happened 
to me if I had been there ? I believe, Jeanne, 
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you would like me never to speak to any woman 
except yourself, Madame de Vaublanc, and the 
Duchess, I have lost a chance of seUing some 
beasts by not being at BouSarik — ^that is all. If 
you want to know where I was last night, I was 
in Algiers, dining with Saint-Luc, who has just 
returned from Kabylia/ 

* Alreiidy ? ' 

* Yes ; there was nothing to keep him there 
after we had left, you know.' 

Then there was a pause, after which Jeanne 
remarked, musingly, ' I am sorry I have spoken 
so often against M. de Saint-Luc to you, Leon ; I 
have liked him much better lately than I used to 
do, and I mean to be good friends with him for 
the future.' 

Lton had a vague impression that, under the 
circumstances, it would be scarcely honourable in 
him to say much to his sister in Saint-Luc's praise, 
but he did feel himself at Kberty to observe — 

* I think you are sometimes a little apt to be 
prejudiced, ma soeur. There is Madame de Tr6- 
monville, for instance, a really charming person, 
whom I am convinced you would like, if you 
knew her better.' 

* Oh, never mind her,' interrupted Jeanne, with 
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sudden asperity. ' She will do very well withoul) 
my liking ; and it is most improbable that I shall 
ever be better acquainted with her than I am. 
But I confess I was in the wrong about M. de 
Saint-Luc/ 

This was very satisfactory. Leon began to 
think that all would yet go well ; that he would 
soon have the pleasure of welcoming Saint-Luc as 
his brother-in-law ; that his debt would be wiped 
out, and that the only abiding result of last night's 
folly would be a fine crop of good resolutions. 
But all these fair hopes were annihilated by 
Jeanne's next words. 

^ To speak plainly, L4on,' she went on, * I 
should not have disliked M. de Saint-Luc so much 
if I had not known all along that he was intended 
to marry me. And then what annoyed me was 
that, instead of coming forward in a business-like 
way, as all the Duchess's other prot^^s have 
done, stating his advantages and what he required 
in return for them, offering his hand, and being 
politely sent about his business, he would hang 
on and hang on, making me obnoxious presents 
and following me about whenever I entered a 
ball-room, and yet never giving me the opportu- 
nity of telling him what is the truth — that I 
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would no more think of marrying him than— than 
old Kerre Gauvin.' 

At this fcHTcible announcement Leon's coun- 
tenance assumed an aspect of the most profound 
dejection ; but Jeanne, who was looking down at 
the ground and tracing patterns with the point of 
her shoe, continued, without observing him — 

* Now all that is at an end. Do you remember 
that night at Fort Napol^n, when he and I walked 
away together after dinner ? Well, he asked me 
then, and I told him it was quite impossible. But 
I was very sorry ; for it seemed that, after all, he 
had not been thinking only of making a good, 
suitable match, as I had supposed, but that he 
reaUy did care for me for myself.' 

'He most certainly did, and he does still,' 
broke in L^on, eagerly. 

' Has he spoken to you of it ? ' asked Jeanne, 
looking up, ' It is a great pity ; I quite believed 
he was sincere ; but what could I do ? ' 

* Do you think you are wise to reject Saint- 
Liic, Jeanne ? ' L^on asked, after communing for 
a short space with himself, and deciding that he 
might permissibly plead his friend's cause to this 
Umited extent. * I would not urge you to act in 
any way against your inclinations, but it seems to 
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me that you start by setting your face against 
every man who might become yom* husband ; and 
yet some day or other you will require a house 
and an establishment of your own. I don't know 
where you could find a better or kinder fellow 
than Saint-Luc. He is devoted to you ; he would 
do everything he could to make you happy ' 

* Yes, yes, I know all that/ interrupted Jeanne 
a little impatiently, for she was not accustomed to 
being lectured by her younger brother. * I don't 
doubt that M. de Saint-Luc is all that you say ; 
but when I marry, if I ever do marry, it will not 
be for the sake of a house and an establishment.' 

' Not for that alone, of course.' 

* Not for that in any degree. Let us say no 
more about it.' 

*You will not even give Saint-Luc another 
trial then ? ' 

' Another trial ! ' echoed Jeanne, with a little 
vexed laugh. ' You talk of him as if he were a 
horse. How am I to try him, and what difference 
could a hundred trials make ? If you will insist 
on having everything put before you in such plain 
language, Leon, I do not love M. de Saint-Luc, 
and shall never do so, though I may come to like 
him very much indeed. Pray do not let him think 
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for a moment that it can be otherwise. If you 
were to do so, you would be acting very unkindly 
both to him and to me/ 

She was half-inclined to give her brother some 
hint that her heart was no longer her own to dis- 
pose of; but this she could hardly do as yet, not 
being formally engaged to Mr. Barrington, 

' You mean me to understand then that your 
marriage with Saint-Luc is an impossibility ? ' 

' It is as much an impossibility as anything in 
this world can be,' answered Jeanne, emphati- 
cally. 

* So be it I ' said L^on, rising, with a deep 
sigh, from the stone on which he had been seated. 
* It is very unfortunate, but it can't be helped.' 

* But why should it be unfortunate ? ' asked 
Jeanne, glancing up at her brother with some 
curiosity. ' What reason can you have for wishing 
so much that I should marry a man whom I dp 
not love ? ' 

' What reason ? Ah, that I cannot tell you. 
And yet,' he added, with a sudden desperate reso- 
lution to confess the worst, and get it over, * why 
should I not tell you ? You must be told soon — 
the sooner the better, perhaps. Jeanne, I am 
going to make you hate me — no, not hate me-— 
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that I know you will never do. I daresay you 
will not even be very angry with me, though 
heaven knows I deserve your anger.* 

Jeanne got up and seated herself beside her 
brother. She threw her arm round his neck and 
bent down her beautiful head till her cheek rested 
against his. 

* Tell me all about it, Leon,' she whispered. 
* You used always to come to me in your troubles, 
you know.' 

*Yes, always,' he answered, with something 
between a sob and a sigh. ' Do you remember, 
long ago, when we were children, M. de Font- 
vieille saying, one day, that you ought to have 
been the boy and I the girl ? I was very angry 
with him at the time, but I have often thought 
since that he was right. Oh, Jeanne, I have made 
such a fool of myself.' 

* Never mind, dear,' she said, stroking his close- 
cropped black hair. ' Whatever you have done, 
nothing can come between us two, or change our 
love for each other.' 

* No ; that is the worst of it. If you would 
abuse me roundly I might be able to plead some 
extenuating circumstances for myself ; but as it is, 
what can I do, except tell you the bare facts ? 
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It is absurd to apologise and say " I am sorry " — 
ikere are injuries too deep to be atoned for by 
any apology, and it is a -wrong of that kind that 
I have done to you.' And then, without further 
pre&ce, L^n gave a brief account of his adventure 
at the club and his subsequent interview with 
Saint-Luc. Jeanne heard him with the most un- 
ruffled composure, only interrupting his recital by 
an occasional expression of sympathy, till he ex- 
plained to her the means by which he had hoped 
that the impending catastrophe might be averted. 
Upon that, much to the consternation of L6on, 
who imagined that he had got through the worst 
part of his confession, she withdrew her arm from 
his shoulder with a quick movement of repulsion, 
and starting to her feet, moved away a few paces.* 
Her back was towards him, so that he could not 
at .first see what an unexpected effect his announce- 
ment had had upon her; but when she turned 
round presently and looked at him, he involun- 
tarily shrank back, for her face bore an expression 
of mingled scorn, pain, and humiliation such as 
he had never seen there before, and which, having 
once seen, he never afterwards forgot. 

* So / was the stake for which you and M. de 
Saint-Luc played a game of cards,' she said at 
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length, in a low, hard voice. * I think you are 
right, Leon — ^you ought not to have been bom a 
man.' 

* Oh, Jeanne ! ' he exclaimed, wincing under 
these cruel words, ' what do you mean ? What 
have I done ? ' 

'Done? Only allowed a stranger to think 
that he might take your sister in payment of a 
gambling debt. Is it possible that you do not 
see what must have been the man's object all 
through? Of course he knew that you would 
pay him, and that I would rather sacrifice myself 
than ruin you. I will try to forgive you, L^n, 
but him I will never forgive to my dying day.' 

' Jeanne, you are quite wrong. You mistake 
altogether. I can answer for it that Sainfc-Luc 
was as innocent of any such notion as I was my- 
self. It was quite understood between us that my 
debt to him was to remain the same in the event 
of yojir refusing him ; and I told him that you 
would very likely do so. Don't think me worse 
than I am. I swear to you that it was for your 
sake, not my own, that I consented to Saint-Luc's 
proposition. How could I bear the thought of 
driving you out of your home by my folly ? ' 

' I would do much more than give up a few 
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luxuries for you, Leon ; and you must know it. 
It is not that — not that.' 

And here, to Leon's utter amazement, Jeanne 
suddenly covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into a storm of tears. 

Such displays of emotion were so rare with the 
calm, self-possessed Mademoiselle de MersaC that 
her brother was as much shocked and startled by 
the present outbreak as if she had been a man. 
Not in the least understanding why she shoukl 
have been so violently moved, he felt, nevertheless, 
that he had unintentionally wounded her far more 
deeply than he had expected to do, and, like a 
true Frenchman, he became at once infected by 
the sight of her distress till he was scarcely less 
agitated than she. He flung himself down on the 
ground beside her, calling her by every endearing 
epithet that he could think of, cursing his own 
stupidity and awkwardness, and beseeching for 
forgiveness so piteously that it would have required 
a much harder heart than Jeanne's to withstand 
his entreaties. 

She grew calmer by degrees, and held out her 
hand to him, as she dried her eyes. 

' I think I will go in now,' she said, * I cannot 
talk any more just at present ; but of one thing 
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you may be sure, Leon — ^M. do Saint-Luc shall 
have his money, and it will not be necessary for 
you to give up the house or the farm/ 

Then she got up, and disregarding her brother's 
efforts to detain her, passed quickly away between 
the smooth trunks of the orange-trees, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Her head was aching and throbbing when she 
reached the solitude ol her own room and sat 
down to think ; but she had all her wits about 
her — as indeed she always had — and the situation 
in which she was placed was as clear to her a^ 
dayhght. Of course M. de Saint-Luc must be 
paid. Equally, of course, he must be paid out of 
her marriage-portion, since that was the only sum 
of ready money which the family could raise 
without grievous loss, scandal and humiliation. 
If, then, Barrington were to become her husband^ 
it would be necessarj^ that she should ask him to 
resign all claim upon tlie greater part of her 
fortune, and the prospect of having to make this 
request was a sore wound to her pride. To ask a 
favour, even of the man whom she loved best in 
the world, would be disagreeable to her ; to ask 
for money would be raore disagreeable still ; to 
make her acceptance of his hand dependent upon 
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his reply would be most disagreeable of all. 
The thing, however, had to be done ; and Jeanne, 
who had never yet lacked courage in any emer- 
gency, made up her mind that she could do it 
without flinching. That Barrington would meet 
her with a refusal did not seem likely. She 
believed him to be a rich man ; but even were 
he not so, his love, if it were worth having at all, 
must needs rise superior to mercenary considera- 
tions. Knowing that she herself would have 
laughed at the idea of any question of money 
creating a breach between them, she could scarcely 
imagine that he would show himself less magr 
nanimous. But supposing that, by any chance, 
his masculine common sense or English phlegm 
should revolt against the frittering away of his 
wife's fortune to fill the pockets of a gamester^ 
what alternative would then remain ? This pos- 
sibihty also Jeanne forced herself to contemplate 
calmly, and arose from the consideration of it 
with something of a shudder indeed, but with no 
hesitation in her mind. Sooner than that the 
name of de Mersac should be disgraced and Leon's 
future career blighted, she would pay in her own 
person the losses he had so carelessly incurred, 
and become Saint-Luc's wife. Many another 
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woman had gone knowbgly to as hard a fate 
with a less noble aim in view, and had lived 
through it, and earned some sort of contentment, 
if not happiness. * And happiness is not every- 
thing,' thought poor Jeanne. 

The absurdity of sacrificing her whole life for 
a mere mistake did not strike her. To her, not 
less than to Leon, it would have seemed in the 
highest degree dishonourable to accept a gift of 
money or release from a debt, however con- 
tracted ; and thus, at this turning point of her 
earthly course, she stood alone and unwavering, 
bright hopes on one side and utter darkness on the 
other, and all her future resting upon the will of 
a good-natiu*ed, romantic, selfish fellow, whose 
yes or no might be affected by his breakfast or 
the state of the weather, or any other trivial 
external influence. 

Of this Jeanne was not aware; but she felt 
that so momentous an issue could not fitly be 
decided in a ball-room, so she sat down and wrote 
a few lines to Madame de Vaublanc, saying that 
she did not feel well enough to go to the Palace 
that night. Barrington would undoubtedly call 
the next morning to inquire after her, and then 
her fate could be decided at once and for ever. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MADAME DE VAUBLAXC STIRS UP EVIL PASSIONS. 

* The question is/ mused Barrington, ' whether a 
man who isn't a soldier doesn't look more or less 
of a fool in soldier's clothes ? But then, again, 
what is the use of dragging a Yeomanry uniform 
about the world if one is not to wear it ? And 
Frenchmen always think it rather odd if one 
appears in plain evening dress on a gala occasion. 
I suppose I had better put the thing on.' 

The subject of these hesitating reflections was 
a very smart blue tunic, loaded with a profusion 
of silver lace, which lay outstretched on Barring- 
ton's bed beside a pair of trousers with a broad 
silver stripe, a sword, and a white-plumed helmet. 
( ' It is tight, it is uncomfortable, and I am not 
sure that it isn't a little bit ridiculous ; but it 
don't do to seem wanting in respect, and that sort 
of thing, I hope the Governor- General will take 
my appearance in it as a compliment,' concluded 
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Barrington, who in truth loved bright colours and 
showy apparel, and never by any chance missed 
the Yeomanry ball which closed his short annual 
period of training. And so he struggled into his 
nether garments with a sigh of mingled resigna- 
tion and contentment. 

A few doors off, M. de Saint-Luc, who had 
worn a gay jacket long enough to have grown 
tired of it, was arraying himself in the plainest of 
plain clothes, in preparation for the same festivity 
as that to which Barrington had been bidden. 
Not without sundry misgivings had he decided to 
present himself at the ball; for he was by no 
means sure what Jeanne would think of his re- 
appearance in society so soon after the shattering 
of all his hopes, nor could he feel any certainty 
with regard to the footing upon which he would 
now stand with her, or as to whether he might 
venture to ask her for a dance or not. Yet, since 
they must meet before long, what signified time 
and place ? The first encounter might be a little 
Awkward, but it would soon be over ; and as to 
his future line of conduct, that must be regulated 
in a great measure by hers. He did not delude 
himself into the belief that success could be woa 
by any other means than time and much patienc^i 
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and, as he had a limitless supply of both these 
necessaries at command, it seemed best to take 
the earliest opportunity of drawing upon them. 
He had completed his toilet long before Barring- 
ton had done studying the effect of his full-length 
figure before his pier-glass, and, calling a passing 
fiacre^ presently joined, the stream of vehicles 
which was wending its slow way up the hill of 
Mustapba Superieur, where the summer palace 
stands. 

The majority of the company had already 
arrived when Saint-Luc made his entrance, and it 
was with some little difficulty that he threaded 
his way through the crowded approaches to the 
ball-room, where the orchestra was in full swing, 
and where toilettes Parisian and Algerian, mingled 
with uniforms of every conceivable cut and hue, 
produced a bewildering^ shifting effect of coloui: 
and gUtter which, takeA ^ ^ spectacle^ might, to 
a less preoccupied man, have seemed worth gazing 
at for a few minutes. But Saint-Luc had seen it 
all before, and was not in the mood for studyiAg. 
tableaxAx vivants. The geaerals and admirals,.; 
the Spahis in their scarlet, and the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique in their pale blue, jackets ; the pr^fets 
and sous-pr^fets in their green and gold coats, thei 
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portly mayors, whose gold embroidery^ not con- 
tent with covering their breasts, overflowed, and 
meandered agreeably down their broad backs ; 
the violet robes of a stray ecclesiastic or two ; the 
white burnous of some Arab chief, against which 
the cross and red ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
showed somewhat incongruously ; the swarthy 
Moors and black-eyed, bediamonded Jewesses — 
all these were objects with which he had long 
been familiar ; and it was neither to look at them 
nor to admire the graceful Oriental architectiure 
of the palace and the beauty of the illuminated 
gardens that he had forsaken his nocturnal cigar 
and the quietude of his own chamber. But she 
whom he had come out to see was nowhere to be 
discovered ; and, instead of greeting her, he found 
himself ere long compelled to shake hands with a 
lady whom he would gladly have avoided. 

Madame de Tr^monville was not one of those 
persons who can be avoided without their own 
good will and pleasure. She was far too well 
satisfied with herself to suppose that any man 
could really wish to escape from her, and in- 
terpreted Saint-Luc's rather distant bow and 
abstracted gaze as a mere indication of that 
boredom which was, in her eyes, one of the 
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chief evidences of his superiority to the common 
herd. 

* You do not amuse yourself too well, M. le 
Vicomte,' said she, pausing beside him, and dis- 
missing her attendant cavalier with an uncere- 
monious nod, ^ Ma foil I am not surprised. 
From Paris to Algiers — from the Tuileries to 
Mustapha — what a change! Were you ever in 
such a crowd of droll people before? What 
faces ! what manners 1 what clothes ! ' 

And Madame de Tr^monville disdainfully 
shrugged her plump shoulders, which were thickly 
coated with bkmc de perles, and heaved a piteous 
sigh. 

' Madame, you are too severe upon the com- 
pany,' answered Saint-Luc, pulling himself to- 
gether. * I have been but a few minutes in the 
room, and already I see one face and one toilette 
which could not be surpassed either in Paris or 
elsewhere/ 

■ 

* Oh, monsieur ! ' 

* Beauty and good taste always find imitators. 
With such an example before them, these ladies 
will assuredly learn soon to reform any little 
errors in their dress or conduct,' pursued Saint- 
Luc. '(How shall I get rid of this detestable 
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woman ?) But it is a sin to eicpose your exquisite, 
kce flounce to the risk of being torn in such a 
crowd. Will you not allow me to find you a seat ? ' 

' Let them tear it — so much the better if they 
do,' answered Madame de Tremonville, passing 
by the hint. ' I have worn it half-a-dozen times 
already, and I am tired of the sight of it. There 
is the music beginning again; shall. we dance? 
Quick ! I see my partner coming for me.' 

Saint-Luc, who always 2^ccepted the inevitable 
with a good grace, passed his arm round the 
waist of his fascinating companion, and floated 
away with her into the whirling throftg of dan- 
cers, while the young officer whom he had sup- 
planted looked after the couple with mingled 
sorrow and reproach.. 

' What a strange world it is, and how little 
any of us know of our fellow-creatures I 'thought 
the philosophical Vicomte, with an inward laugh. 
* That young fellow, who would quarrel with any 
of his brother-officers for robbing him of a part- 
ner, does not dream of interfering with a man of 
my prestige. Such a career as mine has be^ei^ 
fills him with admiration and respect. I suppose 
he thinks he would be perfectly happy if he could 
change places with m^, and be looked upon as a 
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hero by a few fools, and flirt with this painted, 
vulgar woman, who has already managed to get 
into the society of her betters, and is miserable 
because she will never reach a still higher circle. 
i daresay there are even people who envy Madame 
de Tremonville too. Is there such a thing as 
contentment, I wonder ? and does everybody wi^ 
for something he has not got, and hate it as soon 
as he gets itP Is it because what I long for 
would make me so supremely happy that I feel 
such a certainty of failure ? ' 

Saint-Luc had time to debate all these ques- 
tions, and sundry others, while he was mechanir 
cally piloting Madame de Tremonville in and out 
among the erratic couples who revolved around 
him. He had just arrived at the sage conclusion 
that the happiest of mortals is the man who 
has ceased to seek ' for happiness, when his medi- 
tations and his career were alike cut short- by 
the apparition in the doorway of a cap whos^ 
violet bows could only belong to Madame de 
Vaublanc. 

* She is coming I '' thought Saint-^Luc, foigef^* 
ting all his philosophy ;' and he brought his part- 
ner to a sudden standstill. 
- Madame de Vaublane indeed it was; but 
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where, alas ! was the tall graceful figure and the 
pale, proud face that should have followed her ? 
Saint-Luc, peering anxiously out into the corridor, 
could discover no familiar countenance save the 
puzzled and angry one of Mr. Barrington, fix)wn- 
ing above the silver lace of the Eoyal Surrey 
Yeomanry Cavalry. • I am not the only one who 
is disappointed to-night,' thought he, with a smile 
and a sigh, as he turned to greet Madame de 
Vaublanc, who clutched his hand as a drowning 
man seizes a rope. 

' Mon DieUj monsieur ! ' she exclaimed, * how 
glad I am to see you ! What a terrible crush, is 
it not ? — ^and not a person here whom I know — 
and I who have crowds in horror! Is there a 
possibility, do you think, of ray finding a chair 
anywhere ? ' 

Madame de Tr^monville pounced upon the 
bewildered old lady before Saint-Luc could reply, 
and saluted her with a feu-de-joie of shrill ejacu- 
lations. 

'What, dear madame! You at a ball, and 
alone too ! But where is your charming protegee ? 
What have you done with Mademoiselle Jeanne ? 
I have been looking for her arrival, that I might 
present to her some most agreeable young men 
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who are dying to make her acquaintance— M. de 
Monceaux, M. d'Arville ' 

* Mademoiselle de Mersac is not with me,' in- 
terrupted the old lady, sourly ; * and if she were, 
I should not tliink it my duty to allow her to 
dance with the first that came.' 

' Oh, madame ! you know that I am discretion 
itself. My friends are all persons of the highest 
respectabiUty. If they were not alive at the 
accession of Louis XVIII. that is neither my fault 
nor theirs. But I trust Mademoiselle Jeanne will 
join us before the evening is over.' 

* She is not coming at all,' answered Madame 
de Vaublanc, too full of her grievance to refrain 
from speaking of it, even to the enemy. * She 
wrote to me at the last moment to say she had 
the migraine. It is very inconsiderate — ^very in- 
convenient, I mean. Having accepted the Mar^- 
chale's invitation, I felt bound to come here, much 
as I dislike such entertainments. Indeed, it is 
only out of politeness that I sometimes attend 
even the small Monday receptions, though there, 
of course, I am more among my friends.' 

At this moment a young aide-de-camp, whose 
pinched-in waist and voluminous trousers gave his 
figure somewhat the appearance of a brightly- 
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coloured hour-glass, shouldered his way towards^ 
the little group. He was an acquaintance of 
Madame de Tr^monvUle's, who put on one of her 
most telling smiles to receive him ; but he passed 
her with a bow, and bent down to offer liis arnx 
to Madame de Vaublanc. 

^ Madame la Mar^chale sends me to say that 
she has a seat ior you beside her, madame,' said 
he. ' Will you permit me ? ' 

So the violet cap-ribbons went bobbing and 
uodding away through the crowd beside the blue: 
jacket, and presently Madame de Tremonville had, 
the satisfaction of making out her old friend, 
seated » at the fei; end of the room, among a circle, 
of magnates whom, bold as she was, she dared, not 
approach- The lady who at that time exercised 
vioe-regaL sway over the society of Algeria was 
generally, thought to have leanings towards Legi-. 
timists, and was notoriously ayerse to, fast women, 
of the; type of Madame de Tremonville. The. 
latter ha4 never been able to obtain an invitation, 
to thpsQ M<>ndays of which Madame de Vaublanc 
had spoken, and this was a very sore poiat with 
her. 

* Of all the people I have ever met, I think 
that old woman is the ugliest, the most ill-natured, 
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and the most ill-bred,' she cried, with a fine 
hearty emphasis and unaflfected warmth which 
made Saint-Luc laugh a httle. 

' Poor old soul ! ' said ' he. * She resembles a 
walnut in character as well as in the appearance 
of her skin. If you want to get at the good in 
her, you must break through a hard outer shell of 
obstinacy and prejudice, beneath which lies a not 
very thick covering of bitterness against the 
human race, which has not treated her over 
well ; but the good qualities are there, and not so 
hard to discover after all.' 

' Bah ! everybody has good quaUties,' returned 
Madame de Tr^monville, impatiently. ' I may say, 
without vanity, that I also have good qualities. 
We all know that that frightful old Vaublanc 
and the Duchesse de Breuil and Mademoiselle de 
Mersac give nioney to the poor and visit the sick 
occasionally ; but that is not what society requires 
of them. If they say their prayers regularly and 
keep all the ten commandments, so much the 
better for them — that is their affair. Society does 
not concern itself with such things, but simply 
asks that they should show some signs of savoir- 
rnvre and good breeding, and that is precisely 
what none of them does.' 
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' Pardon me, madame, but I must differ from 
you entirely, so far as Mademoiselle De Mersac 
and the Duchess are concerned. I never met 
two ladies of more perfectly refined and amiable 
manners. As for Madame de Vaublanc, she is a 
little brusque ; but I find that, as I grow older, 
I value 'people more for what they are than for 
what theyjseem to be, and ' 

' Enough ! enough ! ' cried Madame de Tre- 
monville, throwing up her hands with a gesture 
of simulated terror. * One does not go to a ball 
to hear a sermon. Go away, M. le Vicomte ; you 
weary me.' 

' I must obey your commands, madame, how- 
ever cruel,' replied Saint-Luc, with suspicious 
alacrity. 

' Stop ! Before you go, take me to that M. 
Barainton. I want to ask him what is that fine 
uniform he wears. I did not know he was mili- 
tairSj said Madame de Tremonville, whose tastes 
in more respects than one were identical with 
those of the Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein. 

People who have the harmless mania of ferret- 
ing out the original sources of great events are 
fond of proving, or seeming to prove, that the 
course of the world's history has been affected 
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over and over again by some paltry occurrence 
to which no one paid any attention at the time, 
nor recollected until long afterwards. A fit of 
indigestion, they tell us, costs thousands of lives ; 
an apple falling from a tree leads to a scientific 
discovery of incalculable importance ; an angry 
word decides the fate of an empire. As r^ards 
such important matters, the chain of reasoning is, 
perhaps, more curious than valuable, and serves, at 
most, only to show how the inevitable may be has- 
tened or delayed by trifles ; yet there can be but 
few men who, looking back upon their past lives, 
will deny that their personal history has been 
fashioned less by what they have done than by what 
has happened to them. Wise and foolish, strong 
and weak, must yield alike to the influence of trivi- 
ahties, in which some see the hand of Providence, 
some the blind, uncontrollable working of an infi- 
nitely complicated machine, and some mere acci- 
dent. If Madame la Mar^chale had not, out of 
pure good nature, sent an aide-de-camp to look 
after an unattractive old woman ; if Saint-Luc had 
not happened to annoy his volatile partner; if 
Barrington's silver lace had been a little less con- 
spicuous, Madame de Tr^monville would never 
have worked the mischief that she did that night, 
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and the course of more than one Ufe would have 
taken a different direction. 

She was not an ill-natured person, this quick- 
witted underbred Uttle Frenchwoman. She did 
not want to injure or afflict anybody, and was no 
more capable of hatred than she was of love: 
Her vulnerable point was her vanity, and if that 
were touched she would show spite and temper 
for a time, as a cat arches her back and spits 
when a big dog stalks past her without turning 
his head. Because she had been ignored and 
Madame de Vaublanc honoured, she felt it a ne- 
cessity to say some sharp things of that lady and 
her clan ; and since Saint-Luc did not seem dis- 
posed to swallow her little dose of calumny, she 
thought she would administer it to Mr. Barrington, 
whom she knew to be also a cpnstant visitor at 
the Campagne de Mersac. 

Long afterwards, when he recalled that evening, 
and Madame de TWmonville's envious disparage- 
ment of one whom he knew to be immeasurably 
her superior, Barrington used to wonder how he 
could have allowed such vain babbling to produce 
even a passing impression upon his mind. Earlier 
in the day he would, perhaps, hardly have at- 
tended to it ; but at that moment he was annoyed 
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and perplexed by Jeanne's failure to keep her 
appointment, and the misgivings which he had 
only half stifled in the morning had begun to re- 
turn upon him. The mind, as well as the body, 
has seasons at which it is more liable to receive 
poison than at others, and, having received it, is 
less able to shake it oflF. 

After all, it was nothing very terrible that 
Madame de Tremonville said. They were stand- 
ing, she and her partner, on a broad verandah, 
whither they had escaped from the heated air of 
the ball-room. Before them stretched the garden 
with its trim lawns, its flower-beds, its trees and 
shrubs, its coloured lamps, its expanses of light 
glnd dark patches of shadow. Barrington, leaning 
against a marble pillar, and looking out upon the 
soft beauty of the night, was Hstening, not very 
attentively, to his companion's rapid chatter. Slie 
had been denouncing and ridiculing the Duchesse 
de Breuil and Madame de Vaublanc. She had 
mimicked, rather cleverly, the high and mighty 
manner of the one, and the harsh, rasping voice 
of the other. ' A pair of old ogresses, who fancy 
themselves princesses ; nobody is cruel enough to 
disabuse them of their error,' she said. Barrington 
listened to it all, not without amusement. He 
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thought the two ogresses were very well able to 
stand up for themselves — as indeed they were — 
and did not feel called upon to undertake their 
defence. Now it was Jeanne's turn. 

'Tell me, monsieur,' cried the little lady, 
resting her rounded arms upon the marble balus- 
trade, and ifluttering her fan as she looked up in 
the Englishman's face, 'you who are so well 
acquainted with her — do you find her very attrac- 
tive?' 

Barrington had found her very decidedly so ; 
but he replied, in a tone of judicial impartiality, 
' Well, yes ; he should say that Mademoiselle de 
Mersac was certainly an attractive person/ 

' Eeally ? But gentlemen and ladies so seldom 
agree on these points. The truth is, that one 
woman is always a fairer judge of another than 
any man can be.' 

Barrington observed that the world at large 
had long ago arrived at a diametrically opposite 
conclusion. 

* I know that ; but the world is mistaken, as 
it very often is. The world starts by assuming 
that all women are jealous of one another — which 
is absurd. It is easy enough for a woman to 
please men ; beauty alone will do that, not to 
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speak of a hundred other weapons which she 
learns to use before she is out of the nursery. 
But if she wishes to be loved by other women, 
she nuist have a heart. Jeanne de Mersac has no 
heart. She is as cold as a stone ; she has no real 
aflfection for anybody ; rfnd that is why I, for one, 
am repelled by her.' 

' You will allow, at least, that she has some 
affection for her brother ? ' said Barrington. 

' Affection ? I do not know. She is kind to 
him, and does a great deal for him ; but that ex- 
plains itself. Tenez^ M. Barainton, I will give 
you the key to Jeanne de Mersac's character in 
three words — love of power. She has one of those 
natures — happily not very common among young 
girls — which can be magnanimous, generous, 
amiable even, to subordinates, but which revolt 
against all authority. Have you remarked her 
passion for animals? It is easily understood; 
they do not question her orders. She devotes 
herself to her brother — why ? Because he does 
nothing without consulting her. When he begins 
to act for himself, she will abandon him, and seek 
for some other slave. Madame de Breuil, who is 
completely under her thumb, she tolerates, but 
does not like ; because, after all, the most easy- 
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going of chaperons must occasionally lay some 
restrictions upon her charge. In short, this girl, 
who might have made herself talked of if she had 
been bom to a throne, will never be anything but 
an insupportable wife; and, for my part, if I 
were M. de Saint-Luc, I would not marry her, 
though she had twice her beauty and ten times 
her fortune.' 

' Possibly she may decline to marry M. de Saint- 
Luc,' said Barrington. 

' For his sake, I hope with all my heart that 
she may. Her husband will have two alternatives 
open to him. Either he will have to submit to 
her at once and unreservedly, to allow her to 
control everything, not excepting his expenditure 
*— -in which case she will doubtless manage his 
aflfairs well, and treat him with every consideration 
— or he will have to fight a long battle, out of 
which he can only come victorious at the cost of 
his happiness. No man is very likely to adopt 
the former course, and it is not every one who 
will succeed in the latter. All things considered, 
I do not envy Mademoiselle Jeanne's future hus- 
band,' concluded Madame de Tr^monville, as she 
turned to re-enter the ball-room. 

Barrington donned his helmet and his martial 
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cloak, and went .clanking down the hill, pensive 
aad vaguely uneasy. The broad high road before 
him was barred by black shadows from the acacia 
trees that bordered it; and, as he walked, it 
seemed to him that he waa looking forward into, 
his own future path, in life, and could see some 
9uch patches of gloom lyiii^ across it. ' Love of 
power her only passion '— -' She will never be any- 
thing but an insupportable wife *.^*^' She is as cold 
as a stone '— ^what were all these accusations but 
the reflections of his own forebodings magnified, 
perhaps a little distorted, by an angry woman? 
Or was it only that they were rendered more dis- 
tinct? Well, if it were so, that did not make 
them more real. It is obliquja lights — ^half hgbts 
-PT-that fling . shadows^ aad 3eem to convert them 
into tangible realities* .When the sun is high 
overhead, and all dark nooks and comers are 
illuminated, they vanish away. But then common- 
sense stepped in, and pointed out that similes wer^ 
not facts, and that after making every allowance 
for the exaggerations of a hostile critic, there still 
remained some basis of truth to support her asser- 
tions. Jeanne was, undoubtedly, fond of her own- 
way, and accostomed to get: it. She had a certain 
royal fashion of issuing her commands to those 
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about her without assigning reasons for them ; she 
was far more disposed to unbend in the presence 
of her inferiors than in that of her equals, and 
towards the latter her bearing was almost invari- 
ably cold and indifferent. Barrington had long 
since remarked these traits in her character, and 
had been attracted by them. Had she been more 
like the rest of the world, he would hardly have 
fallen in love with her. But then, is originality a 
desirable quality in a wife ? The whole question 
lay there. Would not the very incentives which 
had called his passion into existence contribute 
more strongly than anything towards its extinction 
* in the knot there's no untying ' ? All experience 
seemed to answer Yes* If only the present state 
of affairs could be indefinitely prolonged, and the 
question of marriage adjourned sine die ! thought 
Barrington, as he toiled wearily upstairs to his 
bedroom, a prey to doubts and fears with which, 
it is to be hoped, that no one will feel any 
sympathy. 

The French mail had come in late that even- 
ing, and a pile of letters lay on his table awaiting 
perusal. 

* Ernest Seymour's fist,' muttered Barrington^ 
as he took up one of them, and sank into an arm 
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chair. * I wonder what he has got to complain 
about now ; he never writes unless he has some 
grievance. Amelia ill again, I suppose.' 

* 110 Portland Place : June 5. 

' My dear Harry, 

* The anxiety and distress which, during 
the last three days, have almost overwhelmed me 
must be my excuse for not having written to you 
before this. I am positive that I several times 
gave directions to have a telegram sent to Broad- 
ridge, but it seems that, through the negligence of 
the servants, this was not done ; and now, to my 
great surprise, I have just learnt from your Aunt 
Susan that you have not yet returned from 
Algeria. 

' I have not ventured as yet to communicate 
this news to dear Ameha, who is constantly asking 
for you, and I shall try, if possible, to tranquilise 
her with assurances of your speedy arrival. In 
her present exha.usted state she does not, I think, 
take much note of the passage of time. Were I 
to let her know how many days must necessarily 
elapse before we can hope to have you with us, 
the shock would, I am convinced, have a most 
deleterious effect upon her. 

' Alas, poor dear ! she has had one of her most 
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alarx&ing attacks. Eor tw^itjF-four hours -she was 
almost entirely unconscious ; and, though she has 
now to some extent rallied, it is impossible to 
describe her state otherwise than as one of extreme 
peril. Her emaciation is frightful, and, as for 
nourishment, I may say that for days past she has 
taken literally none. Even the Tiebig, which you 
may remember that we have found so useful 
hitherto, she has beeu unable to retain; and 
though the light farinaceous food ordered by the 
doctor has, up to the present time, been kept 
upon her stomach, who can say how long it may 
remain there ? But I must not afflict you with 
these painful details. 

' Sir William Puffin, whom we called in some 
days ago, seems to hesitate about giving any de- 
cided opinion upon the case, but tells me he does 
not apprehend any immediate d^Jiger. Dear Amelia 
herself, however, has Uttle expectation of ever 
leaving her bed again. 

' Your Aunt Susan tries to cheer us up in her 
well-intentioned but rather rough way, and says 
the whole thing is nothing : but hysteria, and will 
go away as suddenly as it came. She is opposed 
to my recalling you to England ; but I am sure 
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that you /will feel, with me, that I am right in 
doing so. How difficult it seems to be, to tho- 
roughly robust people, to sympathise with those 
who are in constant ill health! To hear your 
Aunt Susan talk, you would imagine that AmeUa 
and I were to blame for being the wretched in- 
vahds that we are ! 

' I myself am very far from well ; and Puffin 
being in the house, I thought it only prudent to 
consult him. But I doubt whether, in the very 
short interview he thought fit to grant me, he 
can have properly grasped the significance of my 
symptoms. He says I am dyspeptic, and that 
may be so ; but dyspepsia cannot possibly account 
for all the strange sensations that I have expe- 
rienced of late. A continual and most distressing 
singing in the ears, sudden and unaccountable 
paias in the back and limbs, palpitation of the 
heart, giddiness, distaste for food, drowsiness, and 
sad depression of spirits are only a few of these. 
Should my life be spared until the summer, I pro- 
pose, with Sir William's permission, to give a trial 
to the cold water cure at Malvern. What the 
effect of that drastic treatment will be upon so eur 
feebled a firame as mine time alone can show ; but 
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I am willing to run the risk, and am, I hope, 
justified in so doing.' 

The same interesting subject was pursued 
through two more closely-written pages, which 
Barrington dismissed with a hasty glance, and 
then threw the letter aside. The Amelia, wHose 
sufferings were so touchingly depicted therein, 
was his only sister, Mrs. Seymour, who, having 
been delicate, nervous, and fandfiil all her life, 
had developed into a confirmed invalid, after 
linking her fortunes with those of a valetudinarian 
husband. This was neither the first, nor the 
second, nor the third time that Barrington had 
been summoned, in all haste, to attend her death- 
bed, and had arrived to find her on the sofa, and 
not much worse than usual. She was always 
dying, but, somehow or other, never died. At the 
same time it was undeniable that so fragile a 
creature might die upon small provocation ; and 
though Barrington felt very little alarm on the 
present occasion, and was rather disposed to coin- 
cide with the views of the unfeeling Aunt Susan 
mentioned by Mr. Seymour, he could scarcely 
hesitate to obey the summons conveyed to him. 
The only question was whether he could and 
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should see Mademoiselle de Mersac before sailing 
for England. Now as the Marseilles boat did not 
sail till noon on the following day, and as Barring- 
ton was aware that Jeanne was a very early riser, 
it is evident that he might have obtained an 
interview with her if he had so desired ; but, in 
truth, he desired no such thing. To see Jeanne 
again would be pleasant ; to hear from her own hps 
that she loved him would be pleasanter still ;|but 
to find himself an irrevocably engaged man would 
be — well, a shade less pleasant. CSrcumstances 
not of his creating or seeking had, as it appeared 
to this prudent lover, put it in his power to gain 
the very thing that he wanted — namely, the con- 
tinuance of his present relations with the girl 
whom he loved. And why should he not take 
advantage of them ? He had no thought of giving 
Jeanne up ; nevertheless, he was not prepared 
immediately to ask her to be his wife. He wanted 
to blow hot and cold at the same time, in short, 
and thought he could now see his way to the 
accomphshment of this impossible feat- He re- 
solved, therefore — though not without many sighs 
— that he would deny himself the delight of meet- 
ing her once more before his departure, and sat 
down to write her a letter instead. 
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Yet, when he had compovsed and addressed 
this missive, he was more than half inclined to 
tear it up again, and would very likely have done 
so if Madame de Tremonville's prophetic words 
had not himg m his memory, and warned him 
against straying from the safe path of delay. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

IN WHICH M. DE FONTVIEILLE TELLS AN 

OLD STORY. 

' My dear Mademoiselle de Mersac, — ^I can- 
not tell you how disappointed I was at not meeting 
you at the ball last night. I was very sorry at 
the time, but I am a great deal more sorry now ; 
for, as it turns out, I have not only missed the 
opportunity of a few pleasant dances with you, to 
which I have been looking forward immensely, 
but also that of bidding you good-bye. 

* I little thought, when I rode away from your 
door yesterday, that I had taken what may very 
likely be my last look of that dear and famiMar 
house where I have passed so many happy hours 
and have met with a hospitality and kindness for 
which, I assure you, I am not ungrateful, though 
I have said little about it. But so it Was to be. 
The mail brought me a letter from my brother- 
in-law, telling me of my sister's serious illness, 
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and begging me to return to England immediately. 
One cannot very well disregard a request of that 
kind, although in this particular instance it might 
perhaps be possible to do so without any real 
heartlessness or indifference. All my previous 
experience of my sister's illnesses leads me to an- 
ticipate that, when I reach my journey's end, I 
shall find that I might quite as well have remained 
where I am, and where I wish with all my heart 
that I could stay. But there is, of course, the pos- 
sibility of matters being more serious than I 
imagine, and therefore I have no alternative but 
to go. By the time this reaches you I shall be on 
board the Euphrates and outside the harbour, I 
daresay. I wonder whether you will be looking 
down at us from the terrace where I have so 
often stood beside you and watched the great 
steamers crawling away like toy-boats towards 
the horizon. I shall fancy you there, at any rate, 
and shall keep my eyes upon the old cliffs arid 
woods until their outlines melt into the blue mass 
of a hilly coast, which, in its turn, will gradually 
fade into a dim cloud, and grow fainter and fainter 
till it vanishes altogether, and Algeria, for me, 
resolves itself into a memory. 

' I am sure I need not k^v how much I regret 
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leaving in this abrupt manner ; but, as you see, it 
is no fault of mine, and I am longing for the time 
to come when we shall meet in Switzerland, for I 
take it for granted that I am to be allowed to join 
you there. Would it be asking too much of your 
kindness to beg you to let me have a few lines as 
soon as your plans are fixed, saying when and 
where I may hope to see you again? A letter 
addressed to the Conservative Club, St. James's 
Street, or to the Travellers', Pall Mall, London, 
will always find me. 

*Will you please make my excuses to the 
Duchesse de Breuil, and remember me very 
kindly to your brother and M. de Fontvieille? 
* And beUeve me, 

* My dear Mademoiselle de Mersac, 
* Most sincerely yours, 

*H. Barrington.' 

Looked upon in the light of a written farewell 
intended to imitate the letter of an engaged man 
to his Jiancee as closely as may be without actually 
compromising the writer, the above composition 
can hardly be reckoned a success. Taken, on the 
other hand, as the last word of an unfortunate 
who has gone a great deal further than he meant, 
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ai;id sees no safety for himself but in flight, it may, 
perhaps, be considered as suflSciently suitable for 
S p^^ose-the maaner in which such unfor- 
tunate may choose to blunder out of the meshes 
being of very sUght importance. But, as the 
reader is aware, it was in the former, not in the 
latter character that Barrington regarded him- 
self, and wished to be regarded ; and if he had 
been a few years younger and a Uttle less mortally 
afraid of committing himself to paper, he might 
possibly have produced some less clumsy expres- 
sion of his sorrow at parting. 

As it was, he was fully sensible of the defects 
of his letter, and had the grace to feel thoroughly 
ashamed of it. He perceived that it was too 
long, too constrained in tone, and, worst of all, 
too apologetic. He knew that after what had 
passed between liim and Jeanne, he ought either 
to have said more or less. He even went further, 
and acknowledged to himself that, unless he were 
prepared to indite a formal offer of marriage, he 
ought not to have written at all. But in that case 
he must have resigned all intention of making 
such an offer at any future time ; and this also he 
was not prepared to do. So, dissatisfied as he was 
with the result of his labours, he thrust it at 
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length into an envelope, with a groan and a de- 
spairing shrug of his shoulders, feeling that the 
diflSculties of the emergency were too many for 
him, and being, moreover, if the truth must be 
told, a trifle pressed for time, for no man, lovelorn 
or otherwise, can set out upon a journey without 
having first packed up his clothes. 

And in due course the missive reached its 
destination. It was brought up to the Campagne 
de Mersac by a messenger from the H6tel d'Orient, 
and was handed to Jeanne as she sat at the 
breakfast-table, round which, as ill-luck would 
have it, were grouped the Duchess, M. de Pont- 
vieille, and L^on. Not half-a-dozen times in as 
many weeks did the Duchess leave her room 
before the afternoon was well advanced ; scarcely 
more often was M. de Fontvieille wont to demand 
hospitality of his neighbours; while, as for the 
young master of the house, his avocations fre- 
quently led him miles away from home at the 
breakfast hour. But on this particular moniing 
of all others; Madame de Breuil had woke up feel- 
ing unusually brisk and strong ; M. de Fontvieille's 
cat had made a raid upon the fried soles and the 
dish of small birds to which that gentleman had 
been looking for his mid-day sustenance; and 
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L^on, being in sore trouble of mind, had fallen 
out with Pierre Cauvin, and had ridden back in 
the sulks, leaving his day's duties half accom- 
plished. Thus it came to pass that Jeanne had to 
open her letter in the presence of three witnesses ; 
and, what was worse still, had to read it with six 
inquiring eyes fixed upon her face. 

People who have intelligence of a startling 
nature to impart ought to send their commimica- 
tions in the ordinary manner, through the post. 
In these days, everybody gets one or two letters 
at breakfast-time, and may, by exercising a little 
self-command, make shift to receive a sharp epis- 
tolary blow without displaying unbecoming emo- 
tion, or exciting the attention of those who sit 
at meat with him — especially if, as is to be 
anticipated, the latter be busy over the study of 
tlieir own correspondence. But a note delivered 
after post-hours must, in the nature of things, 
create some shght stir of curiosity in the least in- 
quisitive and best-bred circles, which is sometimes 
apt to be a little hard upon the recipient, upon 
whom the consciousness of being more or less 
furtively watched can hardly fail to produce a 
sensation of discomfort. Had Barrington been 
possessed of that nice consideration for the feelings 
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of Others which he imagined — and still imagines — 
to be one of his most salient characteristics, he 
might possibly have thought of this, and put a 
stamp upon his letter. But being what he was, 
and having before his mind's eye a sentimental 
picture of Jeanne standing on the terrace and 
wistfully gazing after the good ship which was 
bearing her lover away beyond the seas, he chose 
rather to expend five francs upon sending it up 
the hill by special messenger. The consequence 
was that M. de Fontvieille was interrupted in the 
middle of a piquant anecdote, and was fain to 
wind it up in a hurried and lame manner ; for he 
and his audience too were naturally anxious to 
learn what news could be contained in Jeanne's 
lengthy epistle, and as naturally tried to discover 
from her features whether it were of an agreeable 
or interesting nature. 

They might, however, as well have looked at 
each other, or at the pictiures on the wall. Jeanne, 
who was habitually pale, seldom changed colour, 
and was never more outwardly calm than when 
she was most deeply moved. She perused her 
letter very slowly and deliberately folded it up 
again, restored it to its envelope, and then, with- 
out saying a word to anybody, resumed her occu- 
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pation of breaking up dog-biscuit for Turco's 
breakfast. 

K there was one thing that irritated the 
Duchess more than another, it was conduct of 
this kind. She was an inquisitive old body, who 
liked to have a finger in everyone's business, and 
to be consulted in every emergency. She hated 
secrets (except, of course, her own, which she 
made a prodigious fuss over), and could not bear 
the thought that anything in the shape of a 
mystery should exist under the same roof with 
her. Sooner, indeed, than that matters should 
remain in so unsatisfactory a condition she would 
clear them up by means of direct questions ; but 
this was a humilitating mode of procedure to 
which she seldom resorted until she had essayed 
to work round to her end through a series of art- 
less circumlocutions. 

Upon the present occasion she drummed upon 
the table impatiently with her withered, jewelled 
fingers for a minute or two, and then, ad- 
dressing herself to nobody in particular, re- 
marked that it was a strange thing that people 
never came to see her now. And yet, she resumed, 
after a momentary break, perhaps it was not such 
a very strange thing after all. She was a very 
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old woman, and loneliness was one of tile neces- 
sary evils of old age. ' You and I, my dear M. de 
Fontvieille, h^^ve been out of the race for many 
years past ; and, perhaps, it is too much to expect 
that young people should take the trouble to 
amuse us. They have their own interests and 
their own pleasures, which they keep to them- 
selves, without thinking, perhaps, that we, too, 
hke to have our share in what goes on aroimd 
us. Very likely they find us in the way. Well, 
they have the consolation of knowing that we 
cannot interfere with them long.' 

*My letter is from Mr. Barrington. Would 
you like to read it, madame ? ' asked Jeanne, who 
did not like circumlocutions. 

' I make it a rule never to read correspon- 
dence which is not addressed to me,' answered 
the old lady, with dignity, ' particularly when it 
is written in a language which I do not under- 
stand.' 

Whereat M. de Fontvieille had a little laugh 
all to himself behind his napkin. 

* He writes to say that he has been suddenly 
called away to England by the illness of his sister, 
and to apologise for not having been able to call 
and say good-bye to us,' continued Jeanne. * He 
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particularly begs me to make his excuses to you, 
madame.' 

* And so he is really gone ! ' said the Duchess. 
* I regret it very sincerely. He was an amiable 
and entertaining young man, and I had become 
accustomed to seeing him here. The house will 
seem quite dull at first without him.' 

* We shall all miss Mr. Barrington,' observed 
L^n ; * and Jeanne more than any of us.' 

*I shall miss him very much,' said Jeanne, 
steadily ; * but in any case he could hardly have 
remained here much longer at this season of the 
year. That is the worst of making friends with 
birds of passage. As soon as one has got to 
know them tolerably well they are off, and one 
probably never sees them again.' 

* I should be sorry to think that we had seen 
the last of Mr. Barrington,' remarked the Duchess. 

' Does he not speak of returning, Jeanne ? ' 
' Oh, no ! He says something about meeting 
us in Switzerland in the summer.' 

* I shall never be able to drag myself as far as 
Switzerland,' sighed the old lady — * never, I am 
convinced. The next journey I shall undertake 
will be a short one— only as far as the cemetery. 
I dread the hot season here, but I will not run the 
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risk of dying in an hotel and leaving Jeanne 
with all the trouble and inconvenience of arranging 
about the funeral. If L^on could be with me, I 
should not so much mind.' 

*I will certainly accompany you, madame, 
if you wish it,' said L^on, speaking without 
much alacrity. 

*No, no, mon enfant^ you have your own 
affairs to attend to ; and, besides, I prefer to be 
buried here. I have my piece of ground wait- 
ing for me, as you know, and as soon as I have 
arranged one or two little matters I shall be 
ready enough to occupy it. By-the-bye, what 
has become of M. de Saint-Luc ? It is a century 
since I have heard of him.' 

In this way Barrington's departure escaped 
further remark ; and, for the next quarter o an 
hour, the conversation turned chiefly upon matters 
of local gossip. Jeanne took her share in it from 
time to time, and was neither more nor less taci- 
turn than usual ; but M. de Fontvieille, who was 
an observant old person, noticed that she left the 
remainder of her breakfast untouched. 

I suppose that everybody is, in a greater or 
less degree, dowered with that blessed gift of self- 
deception without which the infinite sadness of 
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life would become almost unendurable ; but some, 
no doubt, are more highly favoured in this re- 
spect than others. Jeanne, for instance, though 
quite able, and even rather prone, to form a mis- 
taken estimate of characters and motives, had a 
singularly clear vision and defective imagination 
where facts were concerned ; and it was upon the 
basis of facts, and not hypotheses, that she was 
accustomed to shape her actions. Barrington's 
letter left her no room for pleasant delusions 
either as to his meaning or as to her own destiny. 
She had said to herself the day before that he 
should decide her fate ; and now he had em- 
phatically done so, though in a different manner 
from that which she had anticipated. For her 
she knew that there could henceforth be no more 
uncertainty. The die was cast, and the remainder 
of her life must be spent not with the man whom 
she loved, but with one for whom, at that time, she 
felt an absolute abhorrence. At the first moment 
the one thing that seemed to her most necessary 
was that she should so bear herself as that no one 
should guess at the wound she had received; 
and of this task, as we have seen, she acquitted 
herself not discreditably, failing only in that one 
point of inability to swallow food. 
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When breakfast was at an end, she betook 
herself to her own room, and, sittmg down before 
her dressing-table, took the letter from her pocket, 
and read it over again from begmning to end. 
There was no misunderstanding it, she thought, as 
she laid it gently aside without a shadow of re- 
sentment against the writer. She was a hundred 
miles from interpreting it correctly, and never 
doubted of the necessity of Barrington's journey 
to England ; but she plainly saw that, had he in- 
tended asking her to be his wife, he would not 
have left Algeria without doing so. How could 
she have made so terrible a mistake ? That was 
the question which was uppermost in her mind^ 
and which she asked herself over and over again 
Mrith bitter mortification. She — a woman in her 
twenty-third year — a woman, too, who was not 
by nature romantic, and had seen more of the 
world and of men than ninety-nine French girls 
out of a hundred are permitted to do — she to 
confound intimacy with love, and to take a few 
hght words au grand serieuxj Uke any child 
of seventeen just released from the convent! 
It was not an agreeable thought. 

' I have only myself to blame,' she murmured. 
*I have allowed myself to love him — Heaven 
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grant I may not have allowed him to see that 
I love him I — and now I must suffer for it. What 
is done cannot be undone ; and, if it could, I 
am not sure that I should wish it to be so ; all 
that remains for me to do is to save the family 
from disaster, and to gratify the wishes of all 
my friends. It is a sort of consolation ; and 
I care so little now what becomes of me, that 
there is no fear of my courage failing — only 
I wish M. de Saint-Luc were a little less con- 
temptible.' 

Jeanne was not altogether heroic. She was 
ready and willing to make the great sacrifice 
which, as she conceived, duty and affection re- 
quired of her ; but there she stopped short. Of 
what she might owe to her future husband she did 
not think at all. He had played a game of cards 
for her, and had won his stake ; let him be satis- 
fied. What more could such a man claim from 
her than that she should carry his name un- 
tarnished to her grave ? As for affection — aUons 
done ! ' I may forgive you in time, but him I 
shall never forgive,' she had said to L^on the 
day before; and her altered circumstances had 
produced no change in her sentiments. She had 
already, in some sort, pardoned her brother, but 
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towards Saint-Luc she harboured no feeling save 
one of mingled anger and disdain. 

Nor was she insensible of the tremendous 
loneliness of her position. Self-reliant and self- 
contained as she was, a chill ran through her 
when she remembered that no living soul would 
pity her ; that she would receive congratulations 
from all sides upon an act of moral suicide; 
and that, for the rest of her life, she must manage 
to get on without the support of any sympathy. 
Nothing but pride and utter indifference could 
carry her through, she thought, as she slowly 
descended the staircase, and stepped out into the 
garden, where sympathy, in an unexpected form, 
had been patiently waiting for her half an hour, 
or more. 

M. de Fontvieille, excellent man, had pre- 
served, under a thin veneer of cynicism of which 
he was inordinately proud, a heart still open to the 
generous impulses of youth, and easily touched 
by any episode of a sentimental nature. Less 
bhnd than the Duchess and L^on, he had long 
ago discerned the nature of the friendship which 
had sprung up between Jeanne and the English- 
man ; the incidents of the Kabylian excursion 
had not been thrown away upon him ; by de- 
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grees, his hope of seeing^ his proUgee well married 
to one of her own countrymen had yielded to a 
kindly desire that her hand might follow where 
her heart had already been given ; and, under- 
standing, as he did, the cruel nature of the blow 
which had now fallen upon har^ he was deter- 
mined that at least she should not lack such 
solace as it is in the power of a sympathetic spirit 
to bestow. 

If Barrington, leaning over the taffrail of the 
steamer, and gazing sentimentally up at the 
wooded heights of El Biar, had been provided 
with a sufficiently powerful telescope, he would 
have made out, not the tall graceful form which 
he fondly hoped might be stationed there, but a 
grotesque little straw-hatted figure gesticulating 
like a marionette, and from time to time shaking 
a puny fist towards the sea. 

* Go, perfidious iEneas ! ' cried; the old gentle- 
man, apostrophising the faithless one in the style 
of the year 1810. ' Go, and leave the noble and 
unhappy Dido to consume upon the pyre of im- 
requited love I Go back to the chill fogs of thy 
melancholy island, and languish there, a prey to 
remorse and the spleen ! Go — and the devil go 
with thee ! ' 
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Somewhat reHeved by this outburst^ M. de 
Fontvieille strutted back towards the house, whence 
poor Dido, a little pale and heavy-lidded, had just 
kisued. Kemoving his Fanamk hat, and bowing 
more profoundly than usual in homage aUke to 
beauty and misfortune, ' Mademoiselle,' ^ said he, 
* I come to beg a favour of you. My collection 
of gems ' 

'But, monsieur, I inspected them from the 
first to the last only two days ago,' pleaded poor 
Jeanne, who wanted to be left alone. 

'Pardon me, mademoiselle, there was one 
drawer which you did not see then, and have 
never seen yet It is that which I propose to 
show you to-day.' 

* But I must go to the dairy ; and I have the 
hnen to coimt, and ' 

* Mademoiselle, I am convinced that your ad- 
mirable Fanchette is capable of replacing you for 
an hour. For the rest, I will not detain you 
long ; but I have a fancy to display my greatest 
treasures to you to-day, and you are too kind to 
thwart an old man's whim.' 

Not seeing her way to resisting this appeal, 
Jeanne resignedly put up her parasol, and accepted 
M. de Fontvieille's proffered arm. She would 
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have walked more comfortably alone, for she was 
a good head taller than her companion ; and age, 
together with the unconscionable tightness of his 
varnished boots, had deprived him of absolute 
control over his legs, so that it took a good deal 
of humouring and management to keep his head 
straight, and preserve him from sudden involun- 
tary inroads into the flower-beds ; but to dechne 
such an equivocal support would have been to 
grievously affront the old gentleman, who held it 
an essential point of courtesy to conduct all lady- 
visitors to his door in this sUghtly ridiculous 
fashion, and who to-day seemed anxious to sur- 
pass himself in small marks of attention towards 
his young guest. 

When he had led Jeanne into his little dark 
salon^ and had made her seat herself in the most 
comfortable arm-chair that the room contained, 
he trotted away, and returned presently, bearing 
in his arms a worsted-work footstool, which he 
placed under her feet, and, recovering his per- 
pendicular not without an effort, remarked trium- 
phantly, ' Now we are at our ease ! ' 

Then he unlocked the folding doors of the 
old-fashioned cabinet which held his precious 
collection, and rapidly pulled out the first few 
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drawers, closing them again without daring to 
glance at their contents lest the temptation to 
mount his hobby should prove too strong for him. 
' All these we have already seen/ he said, ' and I 
will not fatigue you by going over them again, 
though I have some rubies here which well merit 
— but no matter, let us proceed. You may perhaps 
have noticed that I have never opened the lowest 
drawer in your presence. There is nothing in it, 
as you perceive, but an old leather case, which, to 
tell you the truth, is not worth five francs, in- 
cluding what it contains. But now I will tell you 
something that will give you a little interest in it. 
That leather case was made for me half a centiu-y 
ago ; and from that day to this, nobody has ever 
looked inside it but myself. K I may say so with- 
out profanity, it is, in a manner, like those chdsses 
which you may see in certain cathedrals, and 
which are only opened once in every ten or 
twenty years. They contain nothing more than 
the usual fragments of the true cross, or garments 
of the Blessed Virgin, or whatever it may be; 
but when the day comes for the exhibition of the 
Grandes Reliques, people flock from miles round 
to contemplate them. And why ? Because they 
cannot do so every day.* 

VOL. II. G 
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He had been fumbling at his watch-chain 
while he was speaking, and now he detached 
therefrom a small gold key, which he pressed into 
the lock of the case. 

* Voila mes Grandes^ Reliques, mademoiselle,' 
said he, lifting the lid, and drawing back a step to 
allow her to approach. 

Jeanne bent forward, and saw very much 
what she had expected to see — two or three 
brown, withered flowers, which had once been 
roses, a long kid glove yellow with age, a scrap 
of ribbon, and a miniature representing a lady 
with a high forehead, an enormous pair of black 
eyes, and a little prim, smiling mouth. 

'You do not find her beautiful,' remarked 
M. de Fontvieille. * Man Dieu, you are right I 
she never was so ; although I must say that that 
miniature gives no more idea of what she was 
than the photographs of the present day will do 
of you and your contemporaries. It is only great 
artists who can produce a faithful likeness, and 
ray poor Madeleine had not the means of paying 
a great artist, or even a mediocre one. She was 
only the daughter of a country gentleman of good 
family, but small fortune, who lived all the year 
round upon his property in the Bourbonnais, and 
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cultivated his vines, and knew little and cared 
less about the outer world. His estate adjoined 
that of an uncle of mine, and it was while upon 
a visit to him that I first met Madeleine. I was 
at that time about eight-^nd-twenty, and in many 
respects an older man than I am now, when my 
age may be nearly represented by the sapae figures 
in reversed order. I had lived in Paris from the 
day 1 had left my college ; I had tried every form 
of pleasure, I had made myself acquainted witli 
every grade of society, and I flattered myself that 
the world had no new sensation left to bestow upon 
me. I was more than half tired of life, as young 
men often are when their health begins to give 
way from the efiects of dissipation, and when 
they are up to the eyes in debt. I was sick of 
dicing and brawling, and — and the rest of it ; and 
yet I did not see how I was to kill time without 
the help of these amusements. In short, I was so 
disheartened and disgusted with myself and my 
prospects that I had more than once gravely de- 
bated the advisability of entering a Trappist 
monastery when I encountered Madeleine, one 
sunny morning, in the village, and abandoned all 
idea of taking vows for which I was perhaps 
hardly fitted by nature. 

G 2 
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*As I have already said, she was no great 
beauty ; but she was as innocent as an angel, as 
gay as a lark, and her manners had an easy, naive 
grace which came from natural good breeding, 
not from the acquired elegances of an artificial 
society. There was a charm about her which 
exceeded the charms of the grand monde to 
which I was accustomed, as the fresh scent of a 
tuft of wild thyme excels the sickly odour of the 
stephanotis. It was not, however, for these 
reasons, but simply because she was herself, that I 
fell in love with her ; and if all the philosophers 
in the world were to lecture to you upon the 
origin of love, for hoiu-s together, they could give 
you no clearer explanation of the phenomenon 
than this. There are people, I firmly believe, 
who go down to their graves, after a long life, 
without ever having been in love at all. For 
myself, although I was at one time somewhat 
notorious for adventures of a kind which I can do 
no more than allude to in conversation with you, 
mademoiselle, and although I may have felt for 
certain ladies a sentiment which, for want of a 
better word, we dignify by the name of love, I 
can assure you in all seriousness that I have only 
been in love once. 
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'Whether my dear Madeleine was ever at- 
tached to me in the same manner as 1 was to her, 
I cannot say. Probably not. But, at all events, 
she loved me well enough to make me as happy as 
a king during the three weeks that I was betrothed 
to her. At the expiration of that time our en- 
gagement came to an end in the stupidest and 
most commonplace way in the world. In order 
to obtain her father's consent to our union, I had 
been compelled to deceive him a little as to the 
state of my affairs, and especially to draw a veil 
over the history of my life in Paris. A good- 
natured relation of his, whom I had met some 
half-dozen times in the capital, was kind enough 
to tear down this veil, and to exhibit to the worthy 
man such a picture of my past career as caused 
him to cry out in horror that he would never 
entrust his daughter's happiness to the care of a 
spendthrift and a libertine. In vain I protested 
that I had repented of my evil ways, and was 
determined to lead a new life. The risk was too 
great, he said ; and, to put an end to further dis- 
cussion, he hastily betrothed Madeleine to one of 
his neighbours, a sober, red-headed young man, 
who had never done wrong in his life, through 
sheer lack of sufficient originality to leave the 
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strictly religious groove into which his parents 
had pushed him. 

'My poor little JiancSe yielded without making 
much resistance — she would as soon have thought 
of cutting her father's throat as of disobeying him 
— and I went back to Paris, crazy with despair;, 
and ready to put an end to myself. As you per- 
ceive, however, I did not do this. I continued 
to exist ; and eventually married Madame de 
Fontvieille, with whom I lived in perfect harmony 
for twenty years. She was an excellent woman ; 
she brought me a handsome dot ; and I never dis- 
turbed her peace of mind by showing her the 
poor relics which now lie before you. The fact 
of my having preserved them is sufficient evi- 
dence that through all that has come and gone — 
through sorrow and mirth, sickness and health, 
marriage and old age— -I have remained faithful 
in my heart to my only love. Perhaps if my 
dream had been reahsed, I might have been less 
constant ; I cannot tell. It is a common saying 
that marriage kills love, but I am not convinced 
that it does so in all cases. However that may 
be, I have always felt that I owe Madeleine not 
only eternal love, but eternal gratitude. But for 
her I naight have never suspected the existence of 
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tliat divine spark in my nature which is common 
to all human beings. I might have lived and 
died like a beast, as thousands do. Having known 
and loved her, I could never fall back again under 
the sway of my five senses^ nor persuade myself 
that the object of life was to gratify them. I 
cannot boast of having performed many good 
actions; but if I have helped a fellow-creature 
here and there, if I have forgiven an injury or 
two, and abstained occasionally from harming 
those whom I have been tempted to wrong, 
the credit is Madeleine's. Ah, mon enfant I this 
world is a dismal purgatory, full of liars and 
thieves and traitors and wretches of all kinds. It 
would be impossible to believe in the perfectibility 
of the species if we did not know that we are 
capable of loving one another. Such, at least, is 
my notion ; and that is why 'I conclude that to 
have loved another" is a thing to be thankful for 
in itself, whether one succeed or fail in gaining the 
object of one's desire. 

' Why have I told you this lohg history to- 
day? Partly bcfcause I have bequeathed my 
jewels to you, and I wish you, as soon as I am 
dead, to take the case that you know of, arid, 
without saying anything to anybody, to slip it 
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quietly into my coffin ; and partly because the 
experiences of the old are sometimes a comfort to 
the young. If, by any chance, a man finds him- 
self in the midst of a sandy desert and is not very 
sure whether he will ever escape from it, it is 
something to come across the traces of others who 
have passed by the same way, and who have 

neither fainted nor died. It is something ' 

M. de Fontvieille stopped short, fearing lest he 
might have said too much ; but Jeanne was not 
offended. She had perceived from the outset 
that her old friend had discovered her secret, and 
she was not altogether sorry that it should be so. 
Few people like to be openly pitied ; but there 
are extremities in which even the proudest are 
glad to think that some discreet person can under- 
stand their trouble, and secretly feel for them. 
Jeanne had listened to M. de Fontvieille's narrative 
with genuine interest. This octogenarian weeping 
over a withered rose, dilating upon the divine 
origin of love, mixing up sentiment, vanity, and 
bathos with the most innocent unself-consciousness, 
had not appeared to her ridiculous. His fidelity 
touched her; his ideas in some sort chimed in 
with her own. If the mere delight of memory 
had sufficed to brighten his whole life, why should 
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not the same source of consolation be open to 
her ? It was true that as yet she could hardly 
bring herself to fancy that it could be so. Her 
wound was too fresh ; her heart ached with too 
bitter a longing to see Harrington again, were it 
but for an hour ; but time would doubtless bring 
-her more calmness. After all, the worst part of 
the ordeal which lay before her was that of which 
her would-be consoler knew nothing. The pros- 
pect of a lonely life — of devoting herself to the 
service of others, or of entering a convent — would 
have had no terrors for her ; but to be chained for 
the rest of her days to an uncongenial companion, 
as the unhappy convicts used to be at the Toulon 
hagne — to know that no escape from him was 
possible, and to be forced, in sheer self-defence, to 
treat him at least as a friend — what more unhappy 
destiny than this could any woman accept ? . Fol- 
lowing out this train of thought, she spoke at 
length : 

' Why did you marry, monsieur ? You were 
not obliged to do so.' 

M. de Fontvieille shrugged his shoulders. 
' Obliged ! — no ; but it seemed expedient. When 
I gave up my old mode of life and my old com- 
panions I was very dull. After a time I thought 
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the best thing I could do would be to ally ihyself 
to a good, sensible woman who could contribute 
her share towards the payment of the household 
expenses ; and I assure you I nev^r re^fcted 
having taken the step. Marriage is an admirable 
institution, but a trifle prosaic : the essential thing 
id that the husband and wife should start by tm- 
derstanding one another. I never pretended to 
any romantic affection for Madame de Fontvieille, 
.nor did she ever look for anything of th^ kind 
from me. You, who have been educated a littte 
h Vanglaise^ probably regard marriages of conve- 
nience with horror ; for my own part, I think 
they are very good things. In every man's life 
there comes a time when he feels the necessity of 
having a home of his own, and domestic interests. 
Women, from the nature of their position, must 
experience the same ^vant far more keenly. If 
lovers are able to marry, so much the better for 
them ; but I see no reason why two people vho 
esteem one another should not live together quite 
contentedly without any warmer feeling. I 
married Madame de Fontvieille because . I re- 
quired a home, and I told her so honestly; I 
never let her know that my heart belonged, saoA 
would always belong, to another woman ; but if 
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she had happened to find it out, she would have 
had no right to complain/ 

' You do not think, then, that it is wrong for a 
woman to many one man, and continue to love 
another ? ' 

M. de Fontvieille made a grimace. This was 
not exactly the doctrine he had intended to in- 
culcate, and he felt that he was getting upon 
dangerous ground. 

* Mon Dim ! ' he said, ' that depends a little. 
In matters of this kind it is impossible to lay down 
a general rule which will fit all cases; My object 
in relating my own experience to you was to diow 
that it is a good thing to have loved— even in 
vain.' 

*No doubt,' answered Jeanne, gtavely. 'I 
have understood what you have meant,' she re-» 
sumed, after a short pause ; ^ it would be absurd 
to pretend that I have not,i and I am grateful to 
you for confiding in me, and sympathismg with 
me; but -' 

'My dear child,' cried M. de Fontvieille^ 
waving his yellow silk pocket-haiidkerchiefs, '. it 
has been a sweet consolation to me to reopen my 
old wounds in your presence. Only those who 
have suffered themselves can truly feel for the 
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suffering. In future you will freely confide your 
troubles to me — we vnW mingle our tears ' 

' No,' broke in Jeanne, * I am not one of those 
who enjoy shedding tears.' Then seeing that the 
old gentleman looked hurt, she added, ' You know 
that if I could speak to anybody upon — the sub- 
ject you have alluded to, I would speak to you ; 
but you must see that, for the future, the less said 
about it the better. I shall not forget what you 
have said, and you may be sure that I will carry 
out your instructions about the little leather case 
when the time comes. And now I must really 
go to the dairy.' 

* Marvellous is the power of love ! ' ejaculated 
M. de Fontvieille, after he had seen Jeanne to the 
door, and had carefully locked up his precious 
cabinet. 'Here is a woman who is told that 
jewels to the value of some hundred thousand 
francs will be hers in a few years' time at furthest, 
and who does not think the announcement worth 
so much as a word of notice. Ah, ammal of an 
Englishman ! what have you ever done to merit 
such devotion ? ' 
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CHAPTEE XVin. 

IN WHICH M. DE SAINT-LUC HEARS OF SOMETHING 

TO HIS ADVANTAGE. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good — 
even an east wind is welcome to outward-bound 
ships — and Barrington's hasty exit from Algeria, 
if it caused some heart-aching in one quarter that 
we know of, was productive of nothing but un- 
alloyed delight in another. 

Saint-Luc, as he stood upon his balcony, and 
watched the Euphrate steaming slowly out of 
harbour, rubbed his hands in glee, feeling that a 
formidable obstacle had been removed from his 
path. Whatever difficulties might yet intervene 
between him and the successful issue of his suit — 
and he was not disposed to underrate either their 
number or their magnitude — that of the presence 
of a possible rival need no longer be included 
among them ; nor would it henceforth be neces- 
sary for him so to time his visits to the Campagne 
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de Mersac as that they should not clash with those 
of the inevitable EngUshman. 

He rode up the same afternoon to inquire 
whether Mademoiselle de Mersac had recovered 
from her indisposition ; but he only left a card at 
the door, without dismounting, fearing lest a too 
speedy appearance upon the field so lately vacated 
by the enemy might savour of undue precipita- 
tion. In a like prudent spirit he refrained from 
any endeavour to meet Jeanne until the return of 
Madame de Breuil's weekly reception-day afforded 
him an excuse for once more turning his horse's 
head in the direction of El Biar ; and even then, 
as it turned out, he failed to obtain the interview 
he had hoped for. 

Madame la Duchesse had discontinued her 
receptions for the summer months, the servant 
told him, in answer to his inquiry ; but he would 
ask whether she was well enough to see monsieur. 
Mademoiselle Jeanne had already gone out. Under 
the circumstances, Saint-Luc did not much care 
about being admitted; but as he could hardly 
say so consistently with politeness, he waited at 
the door, in a broiling sun, while the man departed 
on his mission, and was presently rewarded by a 
request that- he would be so kind as to walk 
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upstairs, the Duchess being unable to leave her 
bedroom. 

The Duchess's bedroom was spacious, airy, 
and luxuriously furnished. It belonged to the 
modern portion of the house, and had nothing 
Moorish either in its construction or in its ap- 
pointments. The low bedstead, with its lace- 
bordered covering, the soft-cushioned chairs of all 
shapes and sizes, the Louis XTV. writing-table, the 
inlaid cabinets, and the numberless knicknacks 
were as evidently of Parisian origin as was the 
owner of all these pretty things, who, from the 
sofa upon which she lay, with her quilted silk 
peignoir wrapped about her, greeted Saint-Luc in 
feeble and rather querulous accents. 

' Come in, monsieur, and sit down. I do not 
apologise for receiving you here ; the bedroom of 
a dying old woman is as much open to the world 
as a chapeUfi ardmte' 

Saint-Luc, with the best possible intention, de- 
clared that, if he might judge by appearances, he 
was in the room of a lady who had a great many 
years of life and health before her ; but his obser- 
vation was not well received. 

* Eh, eh ! what is the use of repeating such 
banaUUs as that,' cried the Duchess, petulantly. 
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' I am hundreds of years old, and I have ailments 
enough to kill a Hercules. Add to that, perpetual 
anxiety and worry, for which you are chiefly an- 
swerable.' 

' I, madame ? ' 

' Certainly. You know that my one wish is 
to provide a home for Jeanne before I take my 
leave of her and of this troublesome world. How 
many months is it that I have been waiting, wait- 
ing to hear that you have arranged matters with 
her?' 

' Madame, you will allow that I am just as 
anxious as you can be to arrive at the result 
which we both desire. But you will also allow 
that the case is an exceptional one. And no 
doubt, too, you will remember that when I for- 
mally requested Mademoiselle de Mersac's hand, 
shortly after my arrival in Algiers, you yourself 
told me that I could never hope to obtain it in 
that simple fashion, but that I must gain her afiec- 
tions before her consent.' 

* Mon Dim, yes ; I told you that it would 
be necessary to woo her a Vanglaise ; but I 
suppose that even the EngUsh put some limit to 
their wooing. We do not live in the days of the 
patriarchs; and if you are content to play the 
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part of Jacob, I am not so sure that Jeanhe is 
prepared to accept that of Rachel, while it is 
absolutely certain that I am no Eebekah. The 
whole winter through you have been showering 
bouquets and compUments and tender glances at 
the girl, and for my part I cannot see that you 
are any nearer the end than you were when you 
started. To tell you the truth, M. de Saint-Luc, 
you astonish me. It is inconceivable that you, 
who, if half the stories one hears be true, know 
how to make yourself irresistible among the ladies 
of Paris, the most blasies women in the whole 
world, should have any difficulty in captivating a 
child like Jeanne/ 

Saint-Luc smiled, and made a deprecating 
gesture. 

' The knowledge which you attribute to me, 
madame, is not hkely to help me much here. It 
is precisely because my experience of your charm- 
ing sex has lain entirely within the limits of a 
certain class that I am altogether at sea when I 
am removed from it. It may be very ridiculous, 
but it is unfortunately true, that. I have no idea 
how to set about attracting the affections of a lady 
whom I not only love, but respect.' 

* Ah, bah ! * All women are the same, my dear 
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Vicomte, and you ought to know it. It is not by 
sighing and looking piteous that you will obtain 
anything of them. A lover who understands his 
bufiiness neither airgues nor entreate-he simply 
takes what he wants.' 

^ I doubt whether that method would succeed 
with Mademoiselle de Mersac.' 

' Why should it not succeed as well with her 
as with another ? At least you might give it a 
trial, for it would be better than your present 
method — admitting that you have one. If yon 
will not even ask, how can you expect to receive? ' 

^ Supposing that I had already asked, and had 
been refused ? ' 

' What I ' cried the old lady, starting up from 
her recumbent position. ' Do you mean me to 
understand that she has actually refiised you, and 
never said a word to me about it ? It is too bad I 
But in that case there is no more to be said ; and 
I have been wasting, Heaven only knows how 
much good time and patience I You are aware 
that Jeanne is completely her own mistress. If 
she has declined your offer, it is apparently because 
you have failed to please her. I deplore her de- 
cision, but I can assure you, if you do not know 
it already, "Jaat I have no power to make her 
alter it.' 
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' I have no illusions upon that point, madame. 
I have only a hope — a faint one, I admit — still 
just a hope that, in process of time, she herself 
may reconsider her choice. I am in every respect 
unworthy of her ; but for all that, I think I can ^ 
offer her a more complete devotion than she is 
likely to meet with elsewhere. All that I have to 
trust to is the chance that she may sooner or later 
discover this, and that it may have some influence 
upon her.' 

The Duchess did not seem to think much of 
this forlorn hope. She pursed up her lips, 
wrinkled her brow, and reflected. 

'You are too modest,' she said at length. 
* Keep on repeating to a girl that you are unworthy 
of her, and the chances are that she will end by 
believing you. It is possible that, as you say, you 
may make her love you at last by mere force of lov- 
ing her. I have heard of cases of that kind, though 
I cannot say that I have ever personally known of 
such a one. But the truth is that the experiment 
demands more time than we can give you, or than 
you have a right to ask. Come, M. de Saint-Luc, 
you are a man of the world, and you will not be 
offended if I speak to you frankly. You, very 
naturally and very prettily, look at this matter 
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from the romantic point of view. I, as naturally, 
if not quite as prettily, view it in its practical 
aspect. I have no ambitious or selfish aims to 
serve ; all I wish is that Jeanne should get a good 
husband and a comfortable home; and I know 
that, so long bs I live, the connections which I 
have still kept up will enable me to put such 
chances in her way. When I am gone, the case 
will be very different. Only this morning I had 
a letter from France, telling me of two young 
men, highly suitable in every way, who are 
anxious to settle down, and form an alliance with 
some lady of good birth and moderate fortune. 
For my own part, if I could see any reasonable 
probability that your hopes would be realised, I 
should ask nothing better than to send these 
gentlemen about their business ; but candidly, do 
you think I ought to do so ? ' 

' You must act as you think best, madame,' 
answered Saint-Luc with a sigh. 

' Yes ; but don't you see that if another suitor 
is to appear upon the scene, your presence would 
become a little embarrassing ? I think I may 
fairly ask that this question should be settled now, 
one way or the other. Kepeat your proposal, and 
let there be an end of it.' 
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' That would be worse than useless. I admit 
the justice of what you say, madame, and I am 
ready to wthdraw, if you ask me to do so ; but 
I decline to subject myself to the certainty of a 
second rejection.' 

' Then let me speak for you. Possibly I may 
be able to plead your cause more effectually than 
you could do yourself. At all events, I can tell 
you one thing for your comfort ; if there be the 
faintest chance for you, I shall be much more 
likely to discover it than you would be. I will 
have a little talk with Jeanne to-night, and you 
shall hear the result to-morrow morning.' 

' The result,' observed Saint-Luc, getting up, 
and taking his hat, * is npt very doubtful. As 
soon as I receive your intimation that it is all up 
with me, I shall take my passage for Marseilles. 
I love Mademoiselle de Mersac too well to remain 
here as an obstacle in the way of her happi- 
ness, or even of her convenience. But if, as is 
possible, the two candidates whom you speak 
of should prove no more fortunate than I have 
been, I shall ask your permission to return some 
day.' 

'You will not require my permission,' an- 
swered the Duchess, a little touched by so mucH 
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docility, * but you shall have it, with all my heart 
— and my best wishes into the bargain/ 

So Saint-Luc went his way sorrowfully ; and 
being disposed neither for sleep nor society, sat up 
nearly all the night through, with dull care to 
keep him company. In the Duchess's powers of 
persuasion he had no confidence at all, and he 
was far indeed from suspecting what fruit his care- 
less suggestion, thrown out merely as a means of 
quieting what appeared to him an absurd and 
^oyish scruple on L^n's part, had already borne. 
AH the more profound was his stupefaction when, 
early the next morning, he received the following 
brief note : — 

' What possessed you, my dear monsieur, to give 
jne violent emotions and upset my health without 
any reason? I should be tempted to call you hard 
pames if I were not too contented to be vexed with 
anybody. Jeanne, dear chUd, offers no oppoa- 
tion whatever to our wishes ; and if you will look 
in upon us this afternoon, you shall hear from her 
own lips what I hope you will consider good news. 
To think that you should have reached your time 
of life without discovering that when a woman 
says no, she almost invariably means yes! I 
felicitate you, and press your hand cordially. 

* Louise de Breuil 
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If these few lines had been written in Chinese 
instead of in the dearest and most explicit 
French, they could not have puzzled Saint-Luc 
more utterly. Between the time when they were 
handed to him by his servant and that which he 
deemed the earliest permissible for obeying the in- 
vitation they conveyed, he had ample leisure to 
peruse and re-peruse them till he had got them 
by heart ; but at the end of all he could extract 
from them no more agreeable deduction than that 
there must be some mistake somewhere. It was 
til very well for Madame de Breuil to reiterate 
the old dictum that feminine negatives are usually 
equivalent to affirmatives, but this, like most gene- 
ral propositions, failed to hold water when applied 
to a particular instance ; and Saint-Luc was neither 
foolish enough to believe that Jeanne was in love 
with him nor clever enough to guess at the true 
state of affairs. He was, therefore, in no wise 
sanguine or jubilant, and spent the greater part of 
the day in pacing up and down his room, and in 
exclaiming at intervals, ^ It is impossible I ' 

Thus it came about that M. de Saint-Luc dis- 
played less ease and aplomb upon the occasion of 
his first meeting with his future bride than might 
have been expected from a gentleman so renowned 
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for good breeding. For when he was shown into 
the drawing-room, Jeanne rose, in her slow, stately 
way, from the sofa upon which she had been 
seated, and advanced a few steps towards him, 
holding out her hand, and behind her stood the 
Duchess, all smiles, and L^on, smiling too, but 
looking a Uttle puzzled and anxious withal ; and 
it was evident that he, on his part, was expected 
to do or say something, and that nobody was 
going to help him out with his task. No form of 
polite dismissal would have found him unprepared, 
and he would have known how, in such a case, to 
retire without loss of dignity ; but so little had 
he believed in his good fortune that he had 
omitted to rehearse any scene in which he might 
be called upon to act the part of an accepted 
lover, and now, in his surprise and perplexity, he 
searched iu vain for some appropriate words. 

At length, after a pause, during which Jeanne 
cont^emplated him with perfect impassibiUty, and 
the Duchess began to fidget a little, he did what 
was, perhaps, upon the whole, the best thing he 
could have done, he took the cool white hand 
offered to him, and bent respectfully over it, just 
touching it with his Ups. And as he did so, he 
noticed that Jeanne shivered ever so slightly. 
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She returned to her sofa without any other dis- 
play of emotion, and then the Duchess's tongue 
became loosened. 

* You see, monsieur, that I am not such a bad 
ambassadress, after all. Have I acquitted myself 
of my mission to your satisfaction ? Then come 
and thank me, for I deserve some thanks. Ah, 
how contented I am ! I am ten years younger 
since yesterday. You will not get rid of me as 
soon as you expect, perhaps. Henceforward you 
will be as a son to me, for you know that I have 
always looked upon Jeanne as my daughter. 
Apropos, what is your Christian name ? Charles ? 
What a comfort ! — that is a good name — a name 
that can offend nobody. Do you know that I 
have been tormenting myself all the morning 
with a horrid fear that it might be Achille, or 
Alcibiade, or something grotesque. It is a point 
upon which I am rather particular. Once — ^I 
shall never forget it — my poor father wished me 
to marry a man named L^once. Happily there 
were other objections to him, and the affair fell 
through. L^once ! It would have been impos- 
sible for me to address him without laughing. I 
detest classical names — ^the Bepublic and the Em- 
pire have vulgarised them for ever. Jeanne is a 
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pretty name^ do you not think so ? But of course 
you do. I am a silly old woman to ask such a 
question.' 

Under cover of this artillery of prattle Saint- 
Luc managed to collect his scattered ideas. By 
the time that the old lady had paused for want of 
breath, he had got his httle speech ready, and he 
delivered it in straightforward and unaffected 
language. 

' You know, madame — and so do you, L^on- — 
and so also does mademoiselle herself-^how little 
I have ventured to expect the happiness that has 
come to me. All I can say is that I will do my 
best to show myself worthy of it. It would be 
ridiculous presumption on my part to assume that 
mademoiselle has any such feeling for me as I 
have for her — indeed, I know that it is not so. 
But this I can promise to her, and to you all, that 
if she ever comes to repent of her choice, it shall 
not be through any fault of mine.' 

He looked a little wistfully at Jeanne as he 
spoke the last words, but she only inclined her 
head slightly, without speaking, and he turned, 
with a half sigh, towards L^on, who promptly 
grasped him by the hand, thinking that the 
proper thing to do under the circumstances, and 
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remarked felicitously that he had always known 
things would come right in the end, and had said 
so, if Saint-Luc remembered, at Fort Napoleon. 
Then, murmuring something about being obliged 
to go to the stables, he slipped quietly away, and 
when he was fairly out in the open air, drew a 
long breath, and congratulated himself in that he 
had passed over an uncertain piece of ground 
without making any false steps. 

In the drawing-room an awkward period of 
silence supervened. Saint-Luc had said his say ; 
Jeanne did not choose to speak at all ; and the 
Duchess's spirits were somewhat damped by the 
solemnity of the younger people. 

' I think I will go upstairs and rest for a httle,' 
she said, gathering up her shawl, her book, and 
her other belongings ; ' all this excitement has 
tired me. I shall find you here when I come 
down again no doubt,' she added to Saint-Luc, 
who rose to open the door for her. 

' If mademoiselle will put up with my com- 
pany for so long,' he answered, trying to smile. 

Jeanne had got up, when he turned round 
after closing the door, and was standing, with her 
elbow resting upon the mantelpiece, fanning her- 
self, leisurely with one of those dried palmetto- 
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leaves which no Algerian lady is without during 
the hot months. 

' Why not ? ' she asked, replying to his last 
remark, although it had not been addressed to 
her. * We shall have to put up with one another 
now until one of us dies.' 

' The prospect is not an agreeable one to 
you, mademoiselle, I fear,' said Saint-Luc, stung 
through all his humility by her cool contempt. 

' Not very ; but it does not much signify. It 
is unfortunate for me that I was brought up to 
think that girls should choose their own husbands, 
as they do in England. In my case it has turned 
out a mistake ; and in truth I suppose it is better 
that every nation should keep to its own customs. 
Let us endeavour to think that I am altogether 
French, and that our betrothal is one of the ordi- 
nary kind. You marry me because you wish to 
settle down, and I marry you because my family 
desire it. There need be no question of love 
between us.' 

' Pardon me, there is a great deal of love ; but 
it is all on one side. I do not complain of that ; 
but, mademoiselle, I love you so dearly that I 
would far rather go away now, and never see you 
again, than condemn you to a life of imhappiness. 
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If, as it seems, I can inspire you with nothing 
but repugnance, why ? ' 

' Why have I accepted you ? I thought I had 
already answered that question. Because my 
family wish it. For the rest, I did not mean you 
to understand that you were repugnant to me. I 
certainly do not love you — after what passed 
between us at Fort Napoleon you must be aware 
of that ; but I shall do my duty ; I shall try to 
like you, and — ^respect you, if I can/ 

'Be it so. I do not despair. Love begets 
love, they say, and some day I may gain yours.' 

'Pray^ pray do not expect that,' returned 
Jeanne, with great earnestness. * It can never be. 
I am not submissive, and I am not always good- 
tempered, I am afraid ; but I will do my best to 
make your home comfortable if you will not talk 
about love. More than that I cannot do ; — and 
you cannot expect more,' she added, with a touch 
of defiance. 

' I am contented,' answered Saint-Luc, look- 
ing, however, a little sad over it. 

The man's excessive meekness exasperated 
Jeanne. The colour mounted into her cheeks, 
and she tore off a corner of her palmetto fan and 
crushed it between her fingers. 
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' I cannot in the least understand you ! ' she 
exclaimed half involuntarily. ' It seems to me 
that you are doing a very foolish thing ; but I 
suppose you must be the best judge of your own 
actions, and at any rate I have not deceived you. 
And now I have something to say which had 
better be said at once and done with, for it is 
about a disagreeable matter which I do not in- 
tend to allude to again. I wish you to know that 
Leon has told me about the money which he lost 
to you at cards, and about the manner in which 
you and he seem to have agreed tiiat it should be 
paid.' 

Saint-Luc looked vexed. ' I wish L^on had 
not spoken to you about that silly affair,' he said. 
* It was all a misunderstanding. There is no real 
debt at all ; but he took an absurd notion into 
his head that he was boimd to pay me an im- 
mense sum which I never had the remotest in- 
tention of accepting from him ; and he was so 
obstinate over it that, to quiet him, I suggested 
the first way out of the difficulty that occurred to 
me. I am sorry now that I did not happen to 
hit upon some other solution, because, as things 
have turned out, it may look to you as if I had 
presmned too much upon the probability of your 
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accepting my second offer. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, I assure you ; and I need 
hardly say that I never imagined that any ac- 
count of the transaction would reach your ears.' 

' I should have thought you must have known 
that L^n has no secrets from me. But that does 
not much matter. In any case, I must have been 
told before the money could have been paid.' 

* I had hoped that, as there need be no actual 
transfer of coin, he and I would have been able to 
arrange the matter without troubling you about it. 
But, to tell you the truth, mademoiselle, I did not 
give much thought to the details ; as I told you 
before, the debt is a purely imaginary one.' 

Jeanne bit her lip. Believing, as she did, 
that her present unlucky plight was the result of a 
deliberate plan laid by Saint-Luc, it cost her an 
effort to refrain from openly charging him with 
needless duplicity. Nothing could justify his be- 
haviour ; but if he had thrown himself upon her^ 
mercy, pleading his love for her as his excuse, he 
might perhaps have been allowed the benefit of 
an extenuating circumstance. As it was, there 
was nothing to be said for him. 

' I do not understand how a debt can be 
imaginary,' she answered coldly. ' If L^on lost 
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the money tx) you, he owes it to you, and will 
pay it. Let us treat it simply as a matter of 
business, if you please. I am not quite certain 
as to what legal rights our marriage may give 
you over my property, and it is not desirable that 
anyone but ourselves should know of this unfor- 
tunate business. I desire, therefore, to have your 
solemn assurance that you give up all claim to 
255,800 francs of my dowry.' 

The business-like air with which this very 
unbusiness-like demand was enunciated might 
have provoked Saint-Luc to a smile if he had not 
been too much hurt to see the comical side of the 
situation. 

'I pledge you my word of honour, made- 
moiselle, that it shall be so,' he said ; * and I will 
bind myself by an oath if you feel any fear of 
my robbing you. But, believe me, you are at- 
taching a ^reat deal too much importance to a 
stupid blunder. Will you permit me to give 
you my version of the story ? ' 

' No, thank you. I have your promise that 
you will not oppose my handing over the re- 
quisite sum to Leon, and that is sufficient. I 
do not wish to hear another word about the 
matter.' 
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' Very well. I also should be glad to let the 
whole thing be forgotten, only I fancied you 
were blaming me ' 

* I am blaming nobody/ interrupted Jeanne, 
with sudden irritabihty. * Pray do not harp upon 
it ; let us talk of something else.' 

Saint-Luc did not press the point. In spite of 
Jeanne's assurances, he perceived plainly that he 
was being condemned unheard ; but he was con- 
tent to waive his right of self-defence in deference 
to the will which was henceforth to be his 
law. Deliberately, and of his own choice, he 
bowed his neck beneath the yoke, saying, mth 
a smile — 

'As you please. I will never say or do 
anything that is disagreeable to you, if I can 
avoid it,' and then began to talk about the 
Govemor-Generars ball. 

K Madame de Tremonville could have been 
present in the spirit — ^if she could have seen 
her silent partner of the previous evening put- 
ting forth all his conversational powers in the 
vain effort to interest his indifferent hearer, and 
Jeanne scarcely so much as pretending to listen 
to him — she would have felt that her prophetic 
sketch of Mademoiselle de Mersac's married life 
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was justified before the event, and her respectful 
admiration for M. de Saint-Luc would probably 
have suffered some diminution. Who. indeed, 
respects humility in this world? The virtue is 
so rare a one that most people fail to recognise it 
when they see it, and usually set it down as 
one of the meaner vices. It must be admitted 
that Jeanne, who ought perhaps to have known 
better, was in no wise propitiated by her lover's 
submissiveness. She did not understand that it 
was an exaggerated sense of his own unworthi- 
ness that made Saint-Luc mentally prostrate him- 
self before her ; she saw only the ignoble, crouch- 
ing attitude, and trod liim under foot without 
compunction. 

' Why will you insist upon it that I am al- 
ways in the right ? ' she exclaimed once, rather 
cruelly. ' Surely I must be wrong sometimes ! 
Let us try to. discover some point upon which 
we can differ, or we sliall never agree.' 

But this was some days later, after Jeanne 
had had to put up with a long course of un- 
broken acquiescence. Upon this first afternoon 
she bore two hours of Saint-Luc's society with- 
out open murmuring, and suffered him to depart 
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at last with no worse punishment than a some- 
what curt dismissal. 

' It is time for me to go and dress for dinner,' 
she said. ' I suppose you will be coming here 
every day now. I am always busy in the morn- 
ing, but after three o'clock you will generally 
find me disengaged. Good-bye/ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JEANNE QUARRELS WITH FANCHETTE, AND LfiON 
SINOS THE ^MARSEILLAISE.' 

Human nature, even in its moods of highest self- 
abnegation, is still apt to retain a sufficient remnant 
of love for self to long for the applause or grati- 
tude of fellow-mortals. Curtius, when he resolved 
upon immolating himself upon the altar of 
patriotism, arrayed himself, it will be remembered, 
in a suit of shining armour, mounted a prancing 
war-horse, and disappeared into the gulf with the 
eyes of the awe-struck citizens upon him, and 
their murmurs of mingled admiration and pity in 
his ears. The sacrifice would have been equally 
efficacious, it is to be presumed, and the chasm as 
permanently closed, if he had walked quietly 
down to it, after nightfall, and slipped in, without 
saying a word to anybody. But he probably felt 
himself entitled to a more dramatic ending, and 
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who shall blame him? Damon, waiting on the 
scaffold for the tardy Pythias, while the headsman 
stood by his side and the last sands ran out of the 
hour-glass, was a spectacle so sublime that the 
tyrant Dionysius is said to have been moved by it 
to make one of the silliest requests ever recorded 
in history or fiction. Had Damon risked his life 
in some commonplace manner, such as dragging 
his friend out of a duckppnd, he would not have 
been sublime at all, and would, therefore, have 
been the more heroic ; while, if he had smilingly es- 
poused a hideous heiress in order to pay Pythias's 
gambling debts, he would have accomplished a 
feat unsurpassed in the annals of friendship or love. 
There is no sacrifice so great but that gratitude 
will render it bearable, and none too small to be 
magnified into a burden by absence of recognition. 
Jeanne de Mersac, who was about to lay down 
her life for her brother in a sense which, without 
any figure of speech, was far more terrible to her 
than death, could not but feel it no slight addition 
to her unhappiness that he should be precluded 
from appreciating her devotion. It was, of 
course, inevitable that he should be kept in ig- 
norance of the motives which had actuated her in 
accepting M. de Saint-Luc ; but there was little 
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consolation in that thought; and, moreover, 
Jeanne coiild have found it in her heart to wish 
that he should at least have guessed at what 
seemed so obvious, were it only that she might 
have had the satisfaction of quieting his fears. 
But he apparently felt no anxiety, and, at all 
events, did not display any. As far as his sister 
could understand his feelings, he wbb satisfied 
with the arrangement, though not overjoyed at it, 
and desirous chiefly to avoid meeting Saint-Luc, 
or mentioning his name. 

It was, perhaps, in some degree through 
Jeanne's own fault that a certain coolness and 
estrangement sprang up at this time between her 
and her brother. She informed him of her en- 
gagement briefly and without comment, speaking 
in a certain cold, matter-of-fact voice, the sound of 
which was well known to L6on, and which had, 
from his boyhood up, always had the effect of 
overawing him. He looked surprised, but did not 
say very much in reply ; nor was it until Jeanne 
had begun to talk about something else that he 
remarked hesitatingly — 

' I thought, after what you said the other day 
about Saint-Luc ' 

' Never mind what I said the other day,' she 
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interrupted. ' I was in a romantic mood the 
other day — I am not often in a romantic mood, 
am I ? — and I daresay I talked a good deal of 
nonsense. I told you that I would not marry M. 
de Saint-Luc because I did not love him ; but 
now I think that objection need not stand in my 
way. If I could have loved him it would have 
been better; but as I cannot, I must be satis- 
fied with knowing that my marriage with him 
will be a good thing in other ways.' 

Leon ought undoubtedly to have inquired in 
what ways, but he did not. He contented him- 
self with murmuring something about Saint-Luc's 
excellent quahties, and almost immediately Jeanne 
left him. How tar he was aware of the true 
causes of his sister's change of opinion it would be 
difiicult to say ; probably he managed to persuade 
himself that his own embarrassed position was only 
one of them. 

Partly from a long-standing habit of acquies- 
cence in all Jeanne's decisions, partly because it 
was so very desirable that she should marry. 
Saint-Luc, and partly because he really believed 
that such a marriage would tend to secure her 
own happiness, he refrained from asking further 
questions, and dismissed the subject from his mind 
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with an inward declaration that everything had 
happened for the best. 

All this did not, however, prevent him from 
feeling guilty and uncomfortable in his sister's 
company, nor her from noticing his altered 
manner, and resenting it ; and as Jeanne, for all 
her self-possession, was no adept at concealing her 
displeasure from those whom she loved, home 
soon became rather a dreary place to the young 
marquis, who liked laughter and soft wpeeches, 
and pleasant, smiling faces to welcome him, and 
who had been so accustomed all his life to these 
agreeable surroundings that he had come to look 
upon them almost as his light. The upshot of it 
was that he absented himself as frequently nnd 
for as long periods as he was able. 

Thus Jeanne found that she must bear her 
burden in solitude, or in society that was worse 
than soUtude. M. de Fontvieille, good man, had 
been a little shocked by the precipitancy with 
which his philosophical teaching had been acted 
upon. He would have preferred that Jeanne 
should have consecrated at least a year to tears 
and regret; and though he was always kind to her 
in a fussy, rather troublesome way, made no 
further allusion to sentimental topics. The» 
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Duchess, excited, talkative, and gleeful, was a 
very trying companion ; and M. de Saint-Luc was 
simply intolerable. To escape from him now 
became the chief aim of Jeanne's life. She had a 
hundred excuses for being out when he called, or 
for leaving him soon after his arrival. Her wed- 
ding had been fixed to take place in the beginning 
of September, and the necessity for supervising the 
progress of her trousseau aflTorded her a pretext 
for constantly escaping to the convent of El Biar 
or to the school for Arab girls in the town, to 
neither of which establishments were gentlemen 
admitted. 

Upon occasions, however, she was compelled 
to sit through a long tete-a-tete with her future 
husband, and then that unlucky scapegoat had a 
troublous time of it. Never was man more 
persistently snubbed, more pitilessly disdained; 
and never was unmerited cruelty more patiently 
borne. 

When nature is asked to carry a heavier 
weight than her strength is equal to, the habitual 
qualities which make up a human character are 
apt to give way in one place or another. The 
generous are not always generous, nor the just 
always just. Great men have often stooped to 
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mean actions, and good men to heartless ones, 
thereby sorely perplexing their biographers, who 
seem to think that inconsistency requires some 
explanation. In the everlasting fight between the 
good and evil parts of our nature, the victory, 
even in the best of us, cannot always be for the 
right side. 

Long afterwards, Jeanne, looking back upon 
those sultry summer weeks during which she had 
stood with her back to the wall, fighting against 
despair — looking back, and viewing men and 
events in the changed light which time had 
thrown upon them — knew not which to wonder 
at most, her own unremitting virulence or Saint- 
Luc's forbearing gentleness. She had learnt then 
to appreciate that kind, faithful heart, and could 
never think of the remorseless stabs which she 
had inflicted upon it without an aching pain at 
her own. Even at the time her conscience smote 
her occasionally when her victim winced under* 
her sharp speeches — for, after all, it is but poor 
sport to attack one who will not retaliate — ^but if 
she relented at all, it was only after his back wa? 
turned. The sound of his step in the hall was 
sufficient to chase away any rising compassion, 
from her breast. 
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' C est plus fort que moii she said one day, in 
answer to a remonstrance from Fanchette, who 
had overheard part of a conversation between the 
betrothed couple, and who was in the habit of 
using an old servant's privilege of speaking plainly 
to her mistress when so minded. ' I do not want 
to be rude-^I despise myself for being rude — ^but 
help it I cannot. He irritates my nerves beyond 
all bearing. I sit still and listen to him as long as 
I can ; I bite my tongue to make it keep silent ; 
and then at last he gives me an opportunity of 
saying something that I know will hurt his feelings ; 
and I feel that I must say it or die.' 

The old woman held up her wrinkled handa 
in amazement. 

*I do not recognise you, Jeanne,' she ex- 
claimed. 'You to take a dehght in hurting 
another's feelings ! — it is not like you. And that 
poor gentleman, too, who is so good — so gene- 
rous—' 

' Generous ? ' interrupted Jeanne, with a short 
laugh. *0h, if he has-been generous to you, 
Fanchette, you have, of course, a good reason for 
hking him. He has never given me any money, 
you see, so that he has not the same claim upon 
my gratitude.' 
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* He has given you his heart, which is worth 
more than money,' cried the old nurse, reddening. 
* And it . is not at my age, and after thirty years 
of service in one family, that I should be accused 
of taking bribes, mademoiselle. And a pair of 
spectacles is not money, even if they be mounted 
in gold. Never, since I have been in this house, 
has any gentleman dared to offer me a present, 
except as a mark of esteem. Money, indeed ! I 
have mon^y of my own in the bank, as you know 
very well; and I could treat myself to fifty pairs 
of spectacles to-morrow without being ruined, if 
I felt so inclined. Decidedly, Jeanne, you are. 
losing your head if you 'believe that old friends 
and honest folks are capable of such baseness.* 
And Fanchette hobbled off in deep dudgeon. 
V Poor Jeanne was like a wounded animal ; her , 
first impulse was to turn upon those who laid a 
finger upon her hurts, and she could not always 
restrain herself from yielding to it. Her temper 
at this time was certainly not angelic; but the 
worst that could have been said of her has now 
been said. No one, except Saint-Luc, had much 
cause to complain of her conduct. Outsiders re- 
marked no change in her, unless it were a slight 
increase of taciturnity, nor was it generally sus- 
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pected that she was otherwise than satisfied with 
her destiny. The good sisters at the convent, in 
whose cool parlour she spent a great part of her 
days, thought her softened and improved ; the 
little colony of poor and sick people whom she 
visited as usual rejoiced in the receipt of an in- 
creased bounty, and united in shrill lamentations 
over the too probable departure of their benefac- 
tress ; the children at the Arab school lifted their 
little brown faces from their work and showed 
their white teeth when the beautiful, tall lady 
over whose trousseait they were busy came in, 
bringing the bag of bonbons which they had 
learned to expect with her. 

With all these worthy people, who were not 
of her world, Jeanne could get on well enough ; 
but to receive the congratulations of her friends, 
to reply to their inquisitive questionings and 
parry their amiable innuendoes, was less easy. 

The story of Leon's gambling fiasco had 
leaked out, as such stories will do, and, in a more 
or less garbled form, had reached the ears of 
nearly all his acquaintances. Of these, some few 
were content to shrug their shoulders, remark 
that the young fellow was going to the devil, as 
they had always said he would, and to greet 
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Samt-Luc with the additional respect due to u 
man of such evident ability ; but the majority, 
and especially the old ladies, were not going to 
let so delicious a bit of scandal die out without 
examining into its details. Taking the news of 
Leon's heavy losses in conjunction with that of 
his sister's engagement to the winner, they were 
unanimously of opinion that there was more in it 
all than met the eye ; and, further, that the sub- 
ject was one which demanded, and would repay, 
careful sifting. Their congratulatory visits, there- 
fore, were marked by sundry hints and insinua- 
tions which mystified the Duchess while they 
greatly alarmed Jeanne, in whom an incapacity 
for prevarication and a fine belief in the wicked- 
ness of lying had been implanted by her father, 
much to her subsequent inconvenience. 

That the gossips would ere long have wormed 
the truth out of her is beyond a doubt, had not 
Saint-Luc luckily got wind of their suspicions and 
taken prompt measures to suppress them. He, 
poor fellow, had lived in a society which takes 
broad views of morality, and he had no scruple 
whatever in seeking out those old ladies, ques- 
tioning them as to the information they had re- 
ceived, and meeting their statements with a cate- 
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gorical denial. He then went to M. de Monceaux, 
and made use of such brief and pithy arguments 
as to convince that gentleman that his life depended 
upon his contradiction of the reports which he 
admitted having had some share in spreading. 
De Monceaux made a wry face, but as he was 
always wilUng to oblige a friend in an inexpen- 
sive way, and, besides, infinitely preferred eating 
his words to being run through the body, he took 
occasion to pay a round of visits on the following 
day, and to mention, in the course of conversa- 
tion, that he had been made the victim of a 
foolish hoax in the matter of young de Mersac's 
supposed losses — the stakes being, in reality, pay- 
able in sous and not in napoleons, as had been 
pretended. 

Among those who experienced a natural feel- 
ing of disappointment at this announcement was 
Madame de Tr^monville, whom de Monceaux met 
at her door in the act of alighting from her car- 
riage. She had just returned from the Campagne 
de Mersac, whither she had betaken herself 
primed with acid-sweet congratulations, only to 
be refused admittance, and was consequently in 
no mood to wish her neighbours well. 

' A hoax ? ' she repeated incredulously, when de 
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Monceaux had concluded his brief explanation. 
'That sounds very improbable. Why should 
they have wished to make you think that they 
were playing for gold instead of copper ? ' 

' Oh, as for that, I was not the only one taken 
in,' replied de Monceaux, with ready mendacity. 
' De Mersac himself fully believed at the time that 
he was ruined ; and a fine fright he had. It was 
Saint-Luc who contrived to deceive him about the 
stakes, and to make him suppose that he had lost 
about four hundred times as much as he really 
had. His object was to induce the young fellow 
to renounce gambling by showing him what it 
might lead him to, as the Spartans used to exhibit 
a drunken man to their sons, by way of disgusting 
them with intemperance. And I understand that 
he has succeeded.* 

* What kindness ! and what morality ! M. de 
Saint-Luc is really becoming too good for the 
society of such sinners as you and I. And to 
think that his pupil has also been mine ! — with a 
difference. For while he has been striving to 
wean the poor little Marquis from the amuse- 
ments of this life, I have been doing my small 
best to introduce him to them.'- 

* Saint-Luc has more than once, in my pre- 
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sence, warned young de Mersac against the dangers 
of this house/ observed M. de Monceaux, re- 
membering that he owed his friend one. * I fear 
that you will lose your pupil, madame.' 

'You think so?' returned Madame de Tr^- 
monville, with a scornful laugh. ' Stay and dine 
with us, and I flatter myself that before the 
evening is over you will have changed your 
mind. The Marquis makes his appearance in the 
drawing-room as punctually as the coffee. To 
tell the truth, I was beginning to find him terribly 
wearisome, and was thinking of giving him his 
conge ; but since M. de Saint-Luc permits himself 
to caution people against visiting me, I shall let 
him see that my friends come here when I please, 
and as often as I please.' 

' Non vides quanto moveas periclo, 
Pjrrhe, Getule catulos leaenae ? ' 

murmured de Monceaux, as he followed the little 
lady into the hall. He added aloud, ' Madame, 
no one knows better than I do that you are irre- 
sistible, but is it worth while to waste your time 
in making a slave of a raw lad ? I can answer 
for one fiill-grown man who requires no per- 
suasion to cast himself at your feet, and who — ' 
* It will be worth while if it amuses me,' in- 
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terrupted Madame de Tr^monville, disregarding 
this flattering avowal. But she meant that it 
would be worth while if it annoyed Saint-Luc. 

M. de Monceaux cared very little whether 
Leon were subjugated or no ; but he liked a good 
dinner, and knew that Madame de Tremonville 
had a chef (passing rich upon thirty pounds a 
year) whom many a London club might have 
envied. Moreover, he thought it more than likely 
that a game of baccarat would be proposed before 
the evening was at an end, and baccarat was a 
form of gambling which usually brought him luck. 

As the dinner-hour drew near, three young 
officers, evidently hahituh of the house, entered ; 
and shortly afterwards the whole party sat down 
to table, without waiting for M. de '^remonville, 
who had not yet returned from his bureau. 

'My husband is very busy just now,' the lady 
of the house remarked casually, as she finished 
her soup. * One can never tell at what hour he 
may come in. For the last three days he has 
been perpetually receiving and sending off telor 
grams. By-the-by, messieurs, I hope you are all 
fond of Rhine wine, for I think you will drink 
very little else this autumn.' 

* Bah ! there will be no war,' said one of the 
officers. 
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^ And why not, pray ? ' asked Madame de 
Tremonville, smiling in the superior fashion of one 
behind the scenes. 

' Firstly, because I have no luck ; secondly, 
because the Prussians are not ready ; and thirdly, 
because it is impossible to declare war without a 
pretext. Besides, the Emperor is growing old, 
and the Mexican affair has damped his ardour for 
glory. We have already inflicted a humiliation 
upon the Prussians by making them withdraw 
their Prince Leopold, and, for my part, I scarcely 
see what more we should gain by a successful 
campaign.' 

'Prestige, and the left .bank of the Ehine,*^ 
answered M. de Monceaux, holding up his wine 
to the glow of the sunset. 

* The revenge of Sadowa,' said another. 

' And of Nikolsburg,' added a third. 

' You none of you understand the situation,' 
said Madame de Tremonville. *If the Emperor 
declares war, it will not be for the sake of glory 
or prestige — ^France has enough of both — nor to 
avenge fancied shghts, nor even to rectify the 
eastern frontier — though that may become a poli- 
tical necessity — ^but to ensure peace. The Empire 
is peace; the country desires peace. We shall 
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have it ; but to obtain it we must make up our 
minds to pass through a short struggle. When 
our victorious armies enter Berlin, the tranquillity 
of Europe will be aasured for the next half- 
century/ 

Madame de Tr^monville was as ignorant of the 
history of past campaigns as she was of politics and 
of the art of war ; but she was not more ignorant 
than the newspaper writers from whom she derived 
her information, such as it was ; and, in common 
with the immense majority of her compatriots, she 
had a blind confidence in the reigning dynasty. ^ As 
for a pretext,* she resumed, ' that is easily found ; 
and if we cannot discover one, we shall take the 
liberty of going to war without any. War is un- 
avoidable, and we must take advantage of the first 
favourable moment to declare it.' 

*Ah, there is the question,' remarked the 
officer who had spoken first. 'Is the present 
moment a favourable one for us ? ' 

Madame de Tr^monville turned upon him with 
sovereign contempt. * Monsieur de Marcy,' said 
she, * do you take his Majesty the Emperor for an 
imbecile ? Is it likely that he would declare war 
if he were not sure of success ? ' 

* War is not yet declared,' said de Monceaux ; 
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* and I confess that I am a little of M. de Marcy's 
opinion. I think the Government will be satis- 
fied with having given King William a slap in the 
face, and will go no further. I believe we axe a 
match for the Prussians ; but they are good sol- 
diers, and Berlin is a long way from Paris, and we 
have no allies.* 

*N"o allies?' cried Madame de Tr^monville. 

* Wait a little. I know from a sure source that 
Austria will join us as soon as the first shot is 
fired. Bavaria and Wurtemberg, who can put 
some 80,000 men into the field between them, 
must follow suit In this way Prussia, with an 
army of something like 700,000 men, including 
the reserves, will be hemmed in by forces amount- 
ing in all to 1,600,000 ; that is to say, that she 
will be outnumbered in the proportion of consi- 
derably more than two to one. If you think that 
is not enough to put King William back in his 
place, I will throw you in Hanover, who has been 
awaiting her opportunity for four years past.' 

These imposing figures did not fail to produce 
their efiect upon the company, no member of 
which had sufficient knowledge of his own to 
verify or dispute them ; and Madame de Tr^mon- 
ville, having secured the respectful attention of 
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her audience, went on to expatiate upon the pro- 
bable future policy of the conquering Emperor. 
With her enemies crushed, with the temporal 
power of the Pope assured, with religion freed 
from disturbing influences, and the machinations 
of disaffected plotters rendered abortive by the 
contentment of the nation, France would be at 
liberty to devote herself to the fulfilment of 
her destiny — ^that of leading the world in the 
path of civilisation. The standing army might 
be reduced, taxation diminished, and a new 
era of government, combining the blessings of 
(^institutional freedom with those of order and 
discipline, inaugurated. Under the benevo- 
lent sway of a dynasty secure alike against ag- 
gression abroad and treason at home, industry 
would take a fresh start, science would be en- 
couraged, the arts fostered, and, lastly, a Court 
would gather at theTuileries which for brilliancy, 
refinement, and elegance would surpass any known 
to history or tradition. Madame de Tremonville 
waxed so enthusiastic over this portion of her 
subject that she pursued it without intermission 
until dinner was at an end, and carried it with 
her into the drawing-room afterwards. She was 
predicting the speedy advent of a somewhat equi- 
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vocal millennium when the entrance of L^ou 
diverted her thoughts into another channel, and 
recalled her to actualities. 

' How late you are ! ' she cried, greeting the 
infatuated youth with a reproachftil look which 
set his silly heart beating. 

* On the contrary, madame, I am ten minutes 
before my usual time,' he answered innocently. 

' But when I tell you that you are late ! Do 
you not know, M. de Mersac, that a well-bred 
man never contradicts a lady? You are unpar- 
donably rude this evening.' 

' Madame, I apologise most humbly.' 

' On your knees, then, or I will not forgive 
you.' 

The young idiot actually plumped down upon 
his knees in the middle of the room, and Madame 
de Tr^monville, darting a mischievous glance over 
her shoulder at de Monceaux, gravely accorded 
the desired pardon. 

' But we must have no disloyal subjects here 
this evening,' she added. 'When you came in, 
M. le Marquiy, we were discussing the prospects 
of war. At such a time as this you must waive 
considerations of party, and cry " Vive VEm- 
pereur^'' or we shall send you home again.* 
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' Madame ! ' 



' Do as I command you, or retire. Our pa- 
triotism will be content with nothing less.' 

* Vive HEmpereur ! ' ejaculated Leon in such 
lugubrious accents that there was a general out- 
burst of laughter. 

' Bravo ! ' cried Madame de Tr^monville, pat- 
ting him approvingly on the shoulder. ' You have 
said your lesson well, and you shall have your 
reward. I will sing to you, and you shall turn 
over my music for me.' 

What fascination was there about this vulgar 
little woman that could induce Leon, who, after 
all, was a gentleman, though a foolish one, to 
parade his subjection to her in so pubhc a fashion ? 
There is no answer to such questions ; but the 
phenomena which suggest them may be witnessed 
any day nearer home than Algeria. The young 
marquis was not the first man who, falling a victim 
to the enchantinents of this Circe, had been forced 
by her to exhibit himself to the world in a shape 
half melancholy, half contemptible. It soothed 
her self-love to see her admirers grovelling before 
her; and on this particular evening, the boast 
which she had made to de Monceaux caused her 
to be more capricious and imperious than usual. 
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She made L^on fetch and carry for her like a dog; 
she bullied and petted him by turns ; and to show 
his perfect dociUty, ordered him first to sing 
* Partant pour la Syrie/ which he did with a very 
bad grace, and then to read aloud a newspaper 
article in which a lively historical parallel was 
drawn between the Comte de Chambord and Eip 
van Winkle. 

It was an exhibition of much the same nature 
as may be seen in any travelling menagerie. An 
elephant balancing his unwieldy body upon an 
inverted tub, firing a pistol with his trunk, and 
raising himself clumsily upon his hind legs is not 
a beautiful, an imposing, or even a comical spec- 
tacle ; but there are people who think such sights 
worth paying for, and de Monceaux was very 
well amused by Leon's performance, though the 
other young men, who all this time were left to 
entertain one another, thought it a trifle tedious. 

A diversion was at length created by the ap- 
pearance of M. de Tremonville, who walked into 
the room looking tired and harassed, and with no 
trace of his customary smiling, official sleekness 
about him. 

^ Messieurs,' said he, taking off his spectacles 
and rubbing them slowly with his silk pocket- 
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handkerchief, ' I bring you the newg of the de- 
claration of war." 

A volley of exclamations and questions greeted 
this announcement. Everybody began to speak 
at once. When had the news arrived? Was it 
certainly true ? Had France or Prussia declared 
war.P What was the cause assigned? — and so 
forth. When M. de Tremonville could get a 
hearing, he satisfied the impatience of his ques- 
tioners to the best of his ability. The Governor- 
General had received a telegram announcing that 
the King of Prussia having refused to give audience 
to M. Benedetti, diplomatic relations between the 
two countries had been broken off, and that an 
aide-de-camp was now on his way to Berlin with 
the formal declaration of war. The Chasseurs 
d'Afrique were under orders to proceed imme- 
diately to France, and other regiments were to 
follow as soon as transports could be got ready 
to embark them. The Governor-General himself 
was to take command of an army corps, and would 
probably leave in the course of a few days. It 
was said that the Emperor would assume the com- 
mand-in-chief in person. M. de Tremonville com- 
municated all this intelligence soberly, almost 
dolorously, for the turn that affairs had taken 
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inspired him with some anxiety. He was not ^ 
specially far-sighted man, but he had a keen eye 
to his own interests^ and he perceived that, what- 
ever brilhant prospects an appeal to arms might 
hold out to mihtary men, it could ofier none 
whatever to bureaucrats. To the latter class 
victory would bring no advancement, whereas a 
disaster, which would undoubtedly hurl the Em-' 
peror Napoleon from his throne, would only too 
certainly sweep away a large proportion of his 
civilian employes with him. * C est fdcheux^' mur*- 
mured M. de Tr^monville in conclusion, as he 
rubbed his spectacles. 

But nobody paid any attention to him — least 
of all his wife. That patriotic lady had seated 
herself before the piano, and now, after striking a 
few stirring chords, broke forth into the firat 
words of the Marseillaise. Her shrill voice rang 
through the house — 

' AUons enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arriv^ I ' 

* Join, all of you, at the end of the verse,' she 
cried ; and her enthusiasm gained the company. 
They arranged themselves in a group behind her, 
and presently the ears of the passers-by on the 
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high road caught the first sound of a chorus which 
was soon to become very familiar to them — 

* Aux armes, dtoyens ! 
Formez vos bataiilons.* 

IA)n, to whom this revolutionary song was 
anathema — M. de Monceaux, who was past the 
age for enthusiasm — Madame de Tremonville, 
who in her heart cared for neither dynasty, nor 
country, nor any person or thing except herself, 
all forgot themselves in a sudden access of exalt- 
ation, and sang at the highest pitch of their voices^ 
concluding with a tremendous shout of ' Vive la 
France ! ' 

Meanwhile, M. de Tr^monville, unmoved in 
the midst of all this excitement, continued to rub 
his spectacles in the corner where he was seated 
apart, murmuring ' Cestfdcheux.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ON THE ROAD TO LA TRAPPE. 

Wb all know now that the war of 1870 was under- 
taken in opposition to the wishes of a vast ma- 
jority of the French people. That fact, whatever 
it may be worth, has been conclusively established 
by the reports of the different Prefects since made 
public, and no one any longer dreams of disput- 
ing it. Whether any conceivable war, just or 
unjust, necessary or unnecessary, would not, in 
these days, be unwelcome to the larger portion of 
any civilised community, and whether, in the case 
of the Franco-German war, the discontent of the 
population was founded upon selfish or upon pa- 
triotic and moral considerations, are questions 
which admit of discussion ; but it may safely be 
asserted that a stranger who should have happened 
to find himself in France during the days im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of hostilities, 
and who should have endeavoured to gauge the 
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temper of the people by the evidence of his own 
senses, would have been a man of no ordinary pe- 
netration if he had discovered that the coming 
conflict was in any special sense an unpopular one. 
If, here and there, a bureaucrat, like M. de 
Tr^monville, shook his head, or^ a shopkeeper or 
two sighed, or a merchant looked grave, it was 
not that their minds were harassed by doubts as 
to whether an attack upon Prussia were justifiable 
or no ; and such isolated persons were hardly dis- 
tinguishable among the crowds that thronged the 
caf(^s, night and day, haranguing, cheering and 
toasting the success of the army, or paraded 
the streets in gangs, while they bawled out patri- 
otic songs with more of unanimity than of unison. 
Indeed, what with those whose enthusiasm was 
aroused by the gentle stimulus of official prompt- 
ings, what with the idlers who are ever attracted 
by the sight of regiments on the march towards 
the frontier, and what with a certain number of 
honest folks who, to use the words of Uncle Toby, 
believed that this war was *but the getting together 
of quiet and harmless people, with their swords in 
their hands, to keep the ambitious and the turbu- 
lent within bounds/ there was no lack of citizens 
ready to do the requisite amount of shouting. 
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Even in Algiers, where republicanism was 
tolerably strong, and where the plebiscite of May 
had revealed the existence of a growing dislike to 
the established form of government, there were 
no public demonstrations save such as were of a 
warlike kind. Farewell dinners and eloquent 
speeches were not wanting; the newspapers 
forgot their poUtical differences while publishing 
denunciations of the infamous Bismarck, relating 
startling anecdotes bearing upon his private Ufe 
and that of his royal master, and predicting the 
speedy discomfiture of the barbarian host; and 
every day an assemblage composed of all classes 
pf the inhabitants collected upon the quays to see 
the last of the homeward-bound regiments, and to 
raise a parting cheer as the huge transports glided 
slowly out to sea, with flags flying and bands 
playing. It is true that a great many of these 
worthy people afterwards averred that they had 
deprecated from the outset a war dictated solely 
by aims of selfish ambition ; but they disguised 
their feelings very successfully at the time. 

In the midst of all this bustle and excitement 
the Algerian world almost forgot Mademoiselle 
de Mersac's approaching marriage. Congratula" 
tory visits ceased ; the tongues of the gossips 
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busied themselves with other topics ; even in the 
bride-elect's own household the coming event 
was less spoken of than Marshal Leboeuf s plan 
and the unexpected defection of the South-German 
states. To Jeanne this was an immense relief; 
and a still greater was a slackening in the atten- 
tions of M. de Saint-Luc, who at this time was 
much occupied in bidding adieu to old friends 
and comrades, and in watching, a Uttle wistfully, 
their departure to take part in the great game of 
which he could now only be a spectator, and who 
was seldom able to leave the town before night- 
fall. Even when he did come, he could talk of 
nothing but the war, the prospect of a rising 
among the more turbulent of the Arab tribes, and 
the appearance of the troops who were being 
hurried out of the colony. And so long as he 
confined himself to such subjects as these, he was 
as pleasant a companion as anyone else, and a 
more intelUgent one than the generality. 

At length the last of the transports cleared 
out of the harbour ; the streets were no longer 
blocked by out-going regiments and long trains of 
haggage-waggous ; Zouaves, Turcos, Linesmen, 
Chasseurs d'AAique, and Spahis, all were gone ; 
and the town resumed its normal aspect, and more 
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than its normal quiet. Then came a week of 
suspense, which developed into a vague uneasiness, 
as day succeeded to day, and no news arrived 
from the seat of war, except some uncertain 
rumours as to the disposition of the forces. M. 
de Fontvieille began to grumble. ' This Emperor 
inspires me with no confidence,' he said. * Why 
does he stay in Paris instead of joining his army? 
His uncle would have been across the Bhine 
before now.' 

In due time, however, came tidings of the 
affair of Saarbruck, magnified, in the course of 
transmission, into a decisive victory; and then 
the croakers were put to silence, and the timid 
reassured. 

It was L^on who, radiant with joy, brought 
the newspaper containing this good news to El 
Biar, and read it out in the stable-yard, while 
Jeanne, who had been holding a conference with 
Pierre Cauvin, peeped over his shoulder, and the 
Arab grooms and helpers suspended their work to 
listen. * Louis a requ son baptSme de feuJ It 
was the Emperor's despatch that he read — that 
despatch which has been chuckled over by every 
fool in Christendom, and which has been quoted 
over and over again — for no very apparent reason 

VOL. IL L 
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^ — ^as an example of empty bombast. I don't 
know that anybody thought it specially, ridiculous 
at the time. Certainly Leon's small audience did 
not. 

' We begin well/ said the young man compla- 
eently, folding up the paper and replacing it in his 
pocket. ' M. de Fontvieille will believe now that 
the Emperor knows what he is about.' 

*A man may be a bad ruler and a good 
soldier, I suppose,' remarked Jeanne. 'Let us 
hope that it is so in his case, and that he may 
finish this war as soon as possible. It is horrible 
to think that no victory can be won without thou- 
tiands of homes being made miserable.' 

' Thousands of people die every day in their 
beds,' said L^n. * There will always be plenty 
of misery so long as . the world lasts ; and what 
liappier end could a man wish for than to be killed 
in battle ? I am not sure that war is an unmixed 
evil' 

; * The good God would not have permitted war 
to exist if there were not some necessity for it,' 
put in Pierre Cauvin, piously. ' It is sad to think 
of the poor folks whose crops are destroyed by the 
armies ; but if they lose, others gain — particularly 
those who have horses to sell. There is no beast 
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ill M. le Marquis' stable that I could not dispose 
of for the remonte^ to-morrow, at the price of 800 
francs/ 

^ Apropos/ said Leon, * I had a letter this morn- 
ing from Mr. Barrington, to whom I had written, 
forwarding him the price of the horse which he 
had left here to be sold. Unfortunately I took 
the first good offer I had for him. K I had only- 
foreseen that we should have war, I should not 
have parted with him so readily. However, Mr. 
Barrington seems satisfied. He writes in a very 
friendly way, and sends his congratulations to you 
and Saint-Luc. And now I think of it, there 
was an enclosure for you, which I must have put 
somewhere,' continued this exasperating young 
man, searching vainly in all his pockets — * unless 
I have torn it up by mistake, or dropped it. Oh, 
here it is.' 

Jeanne took her letter with an unmoved coun- 
tenance, and presently carried it, still unopened, 
indoors with her. 

I hope nobody will think the worse of Jeanne 
because it must be recorded of her that, as soon 
as she had put four solid stone walls between her 
and the outer world, she took Barrington^s letter 
out of its envelope and kissed it before reading it. 

l2 
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No doubt she forgot her self-respect and her duty 
to her affianced husband in so doing ; but it 
must be remembered that she was quite alone at 
the time — which, as everyone will allow, makes 
a difference. If a prying diabU boiteux could look 
in upon us, and exhibit us to our friends at such 
times as we deemed ourselves most secure from 
observation, should we not be fortunate indeed to 
escape conviction of any worse sin than that of 
raising a sheet of note-paper to our lips ? More- 
over, Jeanne did not consider her love for Bar- 
rington a sin at all, but at the most a humihation 
— a weakness to be concealed from the world at 
large, not by any means to be cast out from her 
heart, supposing that to be possible. How she 
arranged matters with the Cure of El Biar, to 
whom she confessed her peccadilloes with devout 
regularity and without conscious reservation, I 
don't know. Possibly she may not have thought 
it incumbent upon her to inform that holy man 
of matters which, to her mind, did not come 
within the category of offences against God 
or man. 

So she kissed the unconscious sheet, and 
sighed over it, and then read it. 

The letter was as Uttle worthy of so much 
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honour as its writer was of the heart he had 
won ; but who or what gets rigid justice in this 
chaotic world? Barrington wrote much as he spoke 
— easily, fluently, without much consideration, 
and thinking, all the time, rather of himself than 
of the person whom he addressed. His composi- 
tion — a somewhat diffuse one — was well- worded, 
and not devoid of a certain sentimental grace of 
diction; but it breathed of self in every line. 
While penning it, he had been smarting under a 
genuine and heartfelt sense of injury. In so far as 
it was given to him to love anyone, he had loved, 
and did love Jeanne. He had felt tolerably 
certain, too, that his love was returned ; and as 
soon as he had rallied from the first shock pro- 
duced upon his mind by L&)n'8 intelligence, he 
had had little difficulty in persuading himself 
that he had been jilted. To a man of his tem- 
perament such a conviction was almost more 
painful than the bereavement which it implied. 
*Now that I have said all that good manners 
require in the way of congratulations,' he wrote, 
* I may perhaps be allowed to cast aside conven- 
tionality for a few minutes, and to confess candidly 
that the announcement of your engagement to 
M. de Saint-Luc seems to me too terrible to 
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have any foundation in reality. It is so few 
weeks since my own eyes and ears convinced me 
of your positive dislike to this man that I can 
hardly bring myself to beUeve in your having, 
of your own free will, chosen him to be your 
husband. The whole business strikes me as 
so preposterous that, as I sit writing here in my 
dub in London, I keep asking myself whether the 
gloomy stillness of this big room, the rattle of the 
cabs outside, the peculiar, all-pervading London 
smell of smoke and stables and the gleam of 
sallow sunlight which falls upon my paper, and 
upon your brother's letter lying open before me, 
are not part and parcel of some horrid dream, 
and whether I shall not presently awake to see 
the glorious African sun streaming through my 
persiennes^ and hear the shrill " Arri ! — ar-r-r-i ! " 
of my old friends the donkey-drivers, and those 
plaintive, drawling street-cries of the Arabs, 
which used to rouse me every morning in dear 
old Algiers. Or is London the reality, and 
Algiers the dream ? I begin to suspect that my 
life there was nothing else. Of the happy illu- 
sions, the groundless fancies, the foohsh hopes 
which I built up for myself in that dehcious 
dreamland, I had, perhaps, better not speak. 
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They are all fading away fast now, dispersed by 
the pitiless palpable presence of that letter, dated 
" Campagne de Mersac, Algiers," which stares me 
in the face, and will not be ignored. I suppose 
I ought not to complain. No man has a right 
to expect more than a certain meed of happiness, 
and perhaps I have had my share. And memory;, 
at least remains to me, and can never be taken 
from me. Memorv, which restores to us all that 
is sweet and beautiful in the past, without its 
anxieties and petty cares — ^the roses without the 
thorns ; the sunshine without the rain. Memory, 
which, in this world of constant change and decay, 
is a more real and permanent friend than hap- 
piness. Memory, which' — &c., &c. There 
was a good deal more of this kind of thing. The 
writer, losing himself gradually in the mists of a 
complacent sentimentalism, wandered farther and 
farther from his point, and entirely forgot his 
original intention of piercing Jeanne's faithless 
breast by thrusts of polished sarcasm. He wound 
up, quite contentedly, at length with a poetical, 
but rather obscure paragraph, the import of 
which appeared to be that, miserable though he 
was above all other men, yet his sensibility and 
culture were sucli that he could draw from afflic* 
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tion's self sources of delight undreamt of by less 
refined natures. 

To Jeanne, who understood but very imper- 
fectly the character of the man whom she loved, 
all this poor stuff was the most pathetic eloquence. 
Her own character was drawn in clear, firm, 
decided lines, and had none of the shifting shades 
and gradations which enabled Barrington to 
look at a subject from fifty different points of 
view, and to change his mode of action with 
reference to it a dozen times in as many hours. 
Black was black to her, and white, white. If 
Barrington's letter did not mean that he loved 
her, and that he saw she did not love Saint-Luc, 
what did it mean ? At that moment it was as 
clear as dayhght to her that she had made a 
terrible mistake ; and she could not help asking 
herself whether, even now, it were an irreparable 
one. Her first duty, she conceived, was to save 
L^n; but if she could accomplish this end as 
well by marrying Barrington as by marrying 
Saint-Luc, she would throw over the latter un- 
hesitatingly. The diflSculty was that, Barrington 
not having avowed his love in so many words, and 
it being impossible for her to let him understand that 
he might venture to do so, she could not free herself 
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from her present entanglement without risk of 
bringing about her brother's ruin. She sat 
chafing under the weight of the chains which she 
had forged for herself, and seeking vainly for some 
means of breaking them, till she could bear the 
confinement of the house no longer ; and putting 
on her hat and gloves, went back to the stable- 
yard, thinkii^g that perchance some practical 
solution might suggest itself to her in the free 
open air. 

The sight of her pony-chaise standing before 
the coachhouse put it into her head to take a 
drive out into the country, and she at once sum- 
moned a groom, and told him to put Cai'd and 
Sheikh to. These were the same ponies which 
Saint-Luc had sold to L^on, upon such favourable 
terms for the purchaser, a few months before, and 
which she had for a long time refused to drive. 
Latterly she had taken to making use of them 
pretty frequently, it being no longer a matter of 
any importance whether or no they ought to be 
regarded in the light of a gift from their former 
owner. They were a good serviceable pair, not 
very taking to the eye, but willing and enduring, 
like all Arabs, and faster trotters than the gene^ 
rality of their race. Jeanne had put a good half 
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mile of road between herself and home before she 
was well settled in her seat. 

Westward she drove, along the hilly roac} 
which leads to Koleah, regardless of the sultry 
heat and blinding glare, urged on by the goad of 
her feverish regrete, and caring little whither she 
went, so that she were able to move swiftly. 
There was an oppressive hush and stillness in the 
atmosphere. Over the Atlas mountains, towards 
the south, brooded a sullen, coppery haze, veiling 
the snow ; northward the sea heaved with a slow, 
glassy swell ; the dusty olive trees that bordered 
the road, the creepers that hung among the cac- 
tus hedges — even the tough, sharp-pointed aloes 
themselves — seemed to droop and sicken under 
the fierce rays of the sun. Jeanne looked neither 
to right nor left ; but whirled on through the 
choking dust and the hot simmering air, pftst 
parched fields and silent farmhouses, and many a 
dry ravine and stony watercourse ; till, rattling 
through the village of Ch^ragas, where the white 
houses were all closely shuttered, and neither man 
nor beast was stirring, she emerged, at length, 
upon the upland of Staou^li, and the fertile acres 
surrounding the monastery of La Trappe. 

This plain, once a sterile waste, has been ren- 
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dered productive, after years of labour, by the 
monks, assisted by some Government subventions 
and private donations. All around their lonely 
dwelling the air is heavy with the perfume of the 
sweet geranium fields, which form one of their 
chief sources of revenue. From the sale of a scent 
distilled from these plants, from that of a liqueur 
mianufactured on the premises, and from the pro- 
duce of its own fields, orange groves, and orchards, 
the silent brotherhood is now able to support it- 
self and to dispense a fairly large annual amount 
in charity. It is a community highly respected in 
the neighbourhood, living as hard and bitter a life 
as the most determined self-tormentor could wish 
for — but not a useless one. 

The sight of the monastery — a long, low, 
whitewashed building, standing close to the road, 
and faced by a clump of stunted palms — reminded 
Jeanne that she had accomplished a distance of 
twelve kilometres without slackening speed — a 
fact to which the heaving flanks and streaming 
coats of her ponies added their mute testimony. 
She drew up in the shadow of a wall, and, drop- 
ing her reins, allowed the tired beasts to rest for 
a while. 

Presently a lay brother waddled out, shading 
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his eyes from the glare with his hand, and took a 
leisurely survey of the new-comer. He recognised 
Mademoiselle de Mersac, with whom he had had 
dealings from time to time on behalf of his Supe- 
riors, and welcomed her with all the warmth of a 
naturally garrulous soul, whose lot had been cast 
by ironical destiny among the living dead. While 
the good man chattered about the crops and the 
prospects of a sirocco, and the news from the seat 
of war, and what not, sponging the horses* noses 
as he talked, and feeding them with shces of black 
bread, Jeanne let her eyes roam over the melan- 
choly white fa9ade of the building, wondering 
vaguely what manner of existence was led by the 
ghastly, mysterious figures whom it concealed, 
and almost finding it in her heart to envy them 
their immunity from all earthly cares and per- 
plexities. In her present mood, she was inclined 
to underrate physical sufiering as compared with 
mental. There are people out in the world who 
undergo a daily penance as severe as that of La 
Trappe, and get no credit for it ; a penance not 
of silence but of speech — of forced smiles, of 
feigned sympathies, of perpetual righteous dissi- 
mulation. The monks at least have the consolation 
of working towards a definite end, and of seeing 
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their reward draw nearer every day, she thought, 
remembering an inscription which she had noticed 
once before upon the wall of this same monastery, 
* Sil est triste de vivre a La Trappe^ quHl est doux 
d'y mourir J ' 

The words himg in her memory and haunted 
her, long after she had bidden farewell to her 
friend of the brown robe, and had set her face 
homewards again. To one so bewildered and un- 
happy as herself, death, indeed, appeared sweeter 
than hfe ; and it was in all sincerity that she 
sighed out, ' Oh, if I could only get a sun-stroke 
or a fever, and shake ofi' all my troubles in that 
simple way, how glad and thankful I should 
be!' 

It may perhaps be true that, 

Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 

Has ever truly longed for death. 

But Jeanne, at all events, thought she did so ; and 
that, when you come to consider of it, is pretty 
nearly the same thing. 

It is, however, one thing to desire dissolution 
in the abstract, and another to face the painful, 
sickening wrench with which body and soul are 
separated; and it so fell out that, very shortly 
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{^ftfer breathing the aspiration recorded above, our 
Ijeroine had occasion to appreciate this distinction. 
For while, lost in her own sad thoughts, she 
hurried her steeds upon their homeward way, 
there met her suddenly, upon the brow of a hill, 
q, long string of laden camels, moving slowly to 
the westward, their wild Arab drivers pacing be- 
side them, and their black, misshapen shadows 
thrown far beyond the road by the sinking sun. 
To the human eye nothing can be more pleasing 
than the quaint, unexpected pictures of desert life 
which thus start up, every now and again, in the 
midst of the European civilisation of Algiers ; to 
the equine, nothing is more odious. I suppose 
that there are very few living horses, Arab or 
other, who can look with perfect equanimity upon 
a camel, which, in truth, when viewed in an im- 
partial light, and divested of all traditional associ- 
ations, is as hideous a brute, and as like the 
creation of a nightmare, as can well be conceived. 
Caid, Jeanne's near pony, was a most worthy, 
well-meaning little beast free from any kind of 
vice, and, albeit of a somewhat nervous tempera- 
ment, too conscious of the responsibilities which 
rested upon him when in harness to indulge in 
anything beyond a sober shy at the sight of 
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donkeys, wheelbarrows, veiled Mauresques, and 
other spectacles of an alarming nature ; but he 
drew the line at camels. Inthe presence of these 
ungainly monsters he lost all courage and self- 
respect, and became as one possessed ; and now, 
perceiving the approach of his old enemies, he 
gave a snort, a plunge^ and a swerve, which shook 
his driver roughly out of dreamland, and very 
nearly out of her seat into the bargain. She, re- 
senting this abrupt show of insubordination, and 
acting upon the impulse of the moment, foolishly 
cut him sharply over the shoulder with her whip. 
That was final. Oai'd flung up his heels, threw 
himself into his collar^ and made a clean bolt for 
it. As for Sheikh, he, finding himself tearing 
along the road, willy-nilly, at the rate of an ex- 
press train, naturally concluded that something 
very dreadful was the matter, and became as 
panic-stricken as his companion. And so, in the 
course of a few seconds, Jeanne came to a clear 
sense of the fact that she had lost all control over 
her horses. She twisted the reins round and 
round her hands, and. pulled witH all the force of 
a tolerably strong pair of arms ; but she might as 
well have tugged at. a stone wall. There was 
nothing for it but to sit still, and let the ponies 
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run until they should be exhausted, or until some- 
thing should stop them. 

Jeanne did not like it. She knew that she 
was in imminent danger of being dashed, head 
first, against a road as hard as granite, and the 
prospect had nothing inviting for her. To be 
killed outright might be a blessing — though even 
that did not seem quite so clear as it had done 
five minutes before ; but to be mangled, stunned, 
battered, to break an arm or a leg, to spend the 
rest of the long, hot summer in bed, and probably 
not die of it at all, these were possibilities before 
which Jeanne, courageous as she was, felt her 
heart fail, and a cold chill creep through her veins. 
Meanwhile, her light carriage was swaying, lurch- 
ing, and bumping onwards at a pace too good to 
last. Before her was a stretch of flat, straight 
road ; but at the end of it was an awkward sharp 
comer that she knew of, and beyond that was a 
bridge with stone parapets. It was true that, if. 
by any miracle she should happen to pass safely 
through these perils, she would shortly reach a 
stiff piece of rismg ground, upon which it was 
likely enough that she might succeed in pulling 
up the runaways ; but she plainly perceived that 
her chance of ever seeing that hill was but a poor 
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one, and, in the meantime, she was drawing nearer 
and nearer to the dreaded corner. Suddenly the 
tall figure of a horseman shot up between her and 
the sky, and stood motionless directly in her path. 
Eecognising Saint-Luc and the new danger that 
threatened her simultaneously, she stood up, 
steadying herself by grasping the dashboard, and 
shouted to him, with all her force, to get out of 
the way. But it was too late. Either he did not 
hear or did not understand ; for, instead of draw- 
ing to one side, he spurred his horse towards her, 
and threw up his arms. 

The catastrophe was over in a moment. Caid 
swerved violently, crossed his legs, and came down 
with a crash like the fall of a house, dragging the 
other pony after him ; and Jeanne, thrown for- 
ward by the shock, found herself upon her hands 
and knees on the wayside grass, dazed and shaken, 
but not in the least hurt. 

When she had in some degree recovered com- 
mand of her senses, she was standing up, me- 
chanically brushing the dust off the front of her 
dress. Saint-Luc was bending over her anxiously, 
with a face as white as his linen jacket ; the 
ponies, trembling and subdued, were upon their 
legs again, and the blood was slowly falling, 
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drop by drop, from an ugly scrape upon Caid's 
shoulder. 

* How unfortunate ! ' she ejaculated, pointing 
to this woimd ; ' he is marked for life.' 

'Who? That wretched little beast? As if 
it signified ! ' cried Saint-Luc ; ' but you — are you 
sure you are not hurt ? ' 

' Yes, there is nothing the matter with me — 
nothing at aU.' 

' Grod be praised ! ' he exclaimed piously, 
taking off his hat. 

Jeanne looked at him with a vague surprise^ 
but said nothing. Her ideas were still a little 
confused, and she did not yet realise that Saint- 
Luc had just saved her life, and might possibly 
expect some words of thanks. 

' What a mercy it was that I chanced to meet 
you just in the nick of time ! ' he went on. * lam 
sorry I had to give you such a terrible shaking ; 
but it was the only thing to be done, and the 
ponies will not be much the worse, I think.' 

' I should have stopped them when I got to 
the hill»'. answered Jeanne, not very graciously. 
* What could have made you place yourself just 
in our path? I shall never be able to under- 
stand how it was that we were not both killed.' 
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' A horse will never run into another horse, 
or a man, or indeed anything, unless he cannot 
possibly stop himself,' said Saint-Luc, with some 
modest satisfaction in the success of his rather 
hazardous exploit. ' I knew that your runaways 
would see me from a suflScient distance to make 
an attempt at getting out of my way, and I 
thought it very likely that they would do what, 
in fact, they did do — swerve, and slip up. There 
was the chance of your being thrown out and 
hurt, no doubt ; but I think you would have had 
a worse accident if I had not stopped, you. It 
makes me shudder to think of what might have 
happened if your carriage had been dashed, as it 
almost certainly would have been, against the 
parapet of that bridge.' 

' Yes, I had been dreading the bridge,' con- 
fessed Jeanne. ' I dare say you were quite right 
to do as you did. The only misfortune is that 
Caid should be so terribly marked ; for I know 
L(k>n will be very much annoyed when he sees 
him. However, it can't be helped. The best 
thing we can do now is to get him home as 
quickly as possible, poor little fellow, and have 
him attended to.' 

So stxying, she got into the pony-carriage 
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again, and resumed the reins, while Saint-Luc 
admiringly complimented her upon her courage. 

* Most ladies,' he said, ' would have insisted 
upon walking home/ 

' Not if they were as tired as I ,am,' answered 
Jeanne, with a faint smile, as she drew her whip 
gently across Sheikh's back. 

The remainder of the homeward journey — an 
interminable distance, as it seemed to her — ^was 
performed, of necessity, at a foot's pace, her lover 
riding beside her with an air of watchful solici- 
tude, which, considering that one of her ponies 
was dead lame and that both were thoroughly 
exhausted and subdued, was perhaps shghtly 
absurd. At ordinary times, such a display of 
care and implied proprietorship would have irri- 
tated her beyond bearing, but now she was too 
dispirited to mind it. In her adventure and its 
commonplace ending, she fancied she could trace 
an answer to those questioning hopes and fears 
as to her future with which she had set out some 
hours before. Apparently there were but two 
alternatives before her — death, or Saint-Luc ; and 
since the former destiny was evidently not to be 
hers, where was the use of quarrelling with the 
latter? 
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She bore his respectful homage and adoring 
glances with a composure half forced, half apa- 
thetic ; and remembering, as her nerves gradually 
recovered themselves, what was due to her 
rescuer, thanked him for risking his safety, in a 
little, cold, set speech, which he jumped at as a 
hungry dog snatches at a dry bone. 

* You have nothing to thank me for,' he cried 
eagerly. * My life is^ yours to do what you like 
with, and I am ready to lay it down for you 
whenever and wherever you please.' 

'You are very kind to say so,' she replied 
gravely ; * but that is not necessary, nor likely to 
be. Will you not come in ? ' she added, for they 
were now at the entrance of the Campagne de 
Mersac. 

'No, thank you,' he answered hesitatingly. 
' You are tired, and do not want me.', 

She did not contradict him. ' Till to-morrow, 
then,' she said, bowing to him, as she turned in 
through the gates with a look of relief upon her 
face which she was as powerless to conceal as he 
was 1 o ignore. 

And if Jeanne went to bed with a heavy heart 
that night, it is probable that Saint-Luc's was not 
much lighter. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AN UNROMANTIC PARTING. 

The very first thing that Jeanne did, on waking 
the next morning, was to read Barrington's letter 
over again from beginning to end ; for mere 
coratesy required of her that she should return 
some answer to it ; and though her half-formed 
hopes of yesterday were all faded and dead now, 
she had not yet quite made up her mind as to 
the shape which that answer should take. 

A reperusal of the letter did not help her 
much. Who does not know what it is to pore 
and puzzle over a carelessly-written page, and 
to turn the words this way and that, with an 
intense longing to get at the writer's real thought 
and meaning? And who has not learnt the 
futility of such efibrts? How much do those 
nearest and dearest to us know of what is passing 
in our minds, or we of what is passing in theirs, 
even when we sit side by side ? We can but sus- 
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pect and guess, and, as often as not, gness 
wrongly; and if voice, face, and gesture cannot 
answer our unspoken questions, what but mere 
bewilderment and vexation can be expected from 
a prolonged scrutiny of paper and ink ? Jeanne 
worried herself for an hour over Barrington's 
rhapsodical effusion, and was a good deal further 
from understanding it dt the end of that time 
than she had been at the beginning — though, ta 
be sure, its meaning would not have presented 
much difficulty to a more* indifferent reader. In 
the end it seemed to her at once the wisest and 
most dignified to leave the hints it contained 
without response, and to reply only to its congra- 
tulations. She .sat down, therefore, and penned 
a short, formal note, in which she thanked Mr. 
Barrington for his good wishes, referred, in a few 
well-chosen words, to the pleasant days she had 
spent in his company during the past winter and 
spring, and expressed a friendly hope that her 
acquaintance with him might be renewed at some 
future time. This was all very well ; and had 
Jeanne's letter been suffered to end with her sig- 
nature, it would have conveyed a salutary snub 
to a quarter where such gentle correctives were 
much needed. But unfortunately she thought 
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fit to add, after a good deal of hesitation, a post- 
script which spoilt all. * I do not know why you 
should say that I dislike M. de Saint-Luc. He is, 
and always has been, very kind to me. In France, 
as you know, marriages are usually arrangements 
of family convenience ; but in my case, at least, 
my consent was asked, and given. I suppose that 
few people, either in France or England, can 
choose exactly the life they would prefer ; and 
no doubt everybody has dreams and fancies, 
such as you write of, which end in nothing. My 
old friend, the Cure of El Biar, who likes to phi- 
losophise, says that all earthly happiness is imagi- 
nary, and that the more it is confined to dreams 
the nearer it approaches to reality.' 

Having made this unwise addition to her 
letter, Jeanne folded and addressed it ; and then, 
taking up Barrington's two sheets, resolutely tore 
them across and across, and dropped them into 
the waste-paper basket. * I have done with the 
past,' quoth she, as she descended the stairs to 
face the present, which, in the person of M. de 
Saint-Luc, might, as she knew, be expected to 
manifest itself at any moment. 

An unexpected respite was, however, in store 
for her. At that moment Saint-Luc, instead of 
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toiling up the hill towards El Biar, was seated in 
a railway carriage, jogging westward at the deli- 
berate pace affected by Algerian express trains, 
and bent upon the charitable errand of visiting 
the sick. The early post had brought him a 
piteous appeal from a young officer of his acquaint- 
ance, one Lasalle, who, having been ordered to the 
hill fortress of Milianah some months before, was 
now detained there by an attack of malarious fever, 
after all his comrades had left for the war. * Come 
and see me,' wrote this unlucky soldier; *you, 
who do not know how to fill up your days. I 
do not say that you will find the excursion a 
pleasant one (though it is a fact that our air up 
here is cooler than that of Algiers, and I beheve 
the scenery is considered fine by those who have 
visited it from choice), but I think you would not 
hesitate to come if you knew what an inestimable 
blessing the sight of a civihfsied fellow-<5reature 
would be to me. When I am not burning or 
shivering, I lie upon my bed and do nothing at 
all, except moan, and wish I were dead. The 
only souls I have to exchange a word with, from 
morning to night, are my servant and my doctor ; 
and neither of them is very good company. Give 
me but four-and-twenty hours of your society. 
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and, if I live, I will never forget your kind- 
ness.' 

» 

Saint-Luc, who was as kind-hearted a creature 
as ever walked the earth in the disguise of a 
Parisian roue, and who, having had Algerian 
fever himself in old days, was acquainted with the 
ups and downs of that wearisome and depressing 
malady, began to pack up his clothes forthwith. 
He would, no doubt, have responded to his 
friend's call in any case ; but at that particular 
time he did so with the more alacrity, by reason 
of a melancholy conviction that, on private and 
personal grounds, it would be well that he should 
take a short leave of absence from Algiers. For 
some days past it had been evident to him that 
his presence was irksome to Jeanne, that he was 
making no progress with her, and that there was 
not the faintest chance of his gaining her affections 
before marriage. It wanted now but a few weeks 
to his wedding-day, and he had come, rather 
sadly, to the conclusion that, during those weeks, 
his best policy would be to keep himself as much 
as possible out of sight. 

On his way to the station he encountered IA>n, 
who received the news of his intended departure 
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with perfect equanimity, and undertook to make 
the necessary explanations at home. 

' If I were you, I would make a longer trip of 
it, and go on to Teniet-el-Haad and the cedar 
forest,' said that unsympathetic youth. ' Algiers 
is detestable in August, and you have nothing to 
keep you here. I wish I could offer to accom- 
pany you ; but I have an engagement to-morrow 
at Madame de Tremonville's — in fact, for several 
reasons, I cannot very well go away just now.' 

' I see,' answered Saint-Luc, smiling. ' You 
are wanted here, and I am not. It is consolatory 
to know that, if I should be detained longer than 
I expect, nobody will miss me.' 

L^on began to protest ; but Saint-Luc cut him 
short, saying that he was late for his train, and so 
hurried on his way, laughing a little under his 
breath but without much genuine mirth. 

A tedious, hot railway journey brought him 
at length to the little village of Bou-Medfa, where 
he hired a horse, and strapping his valise on his 
saddle before him, set out, in the cool of the 
evening, to mount the spur of the lesser Atlas, 
upon which Mihanah stands. 

Delicious little gusts of fresh air came swirling 
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down the hill-side to meet him, as he rode, and 
roused a soft, musical stir among the evergreen 
oaks and firs, the myrtles, lentisks, and brushwood 
which bordered the way ; beneath him the parched 
plain lay sweltering in a hazy heat ; but high 
above, bare peaks and rocky . spires stood out, 
black and clear, against the fiery glow of the 
sunset, and every now and then his ear caught the 
sound of distant falling water. After a time he 
came upon a small modern village of the universal 
Algerian type, with detached white houses on 
either side of its single broad street, a double row 
of plane-trees to keep the sun from the windows, 
and a fountain, round which some half-dozen 
chattering women were clustered. Presently a 
company of low-browed, thin-lipped Spaniards, 
with laden mules, came striding down the moun- 
tain side, singing a nasal, plaintive chorus as they 
walked, and passed on, leaving a fine odour of 
garlic behind them. On a wall, in the outskirts 
of the village, lay a couple of lazy negroes sucking 
oranges. One of them, a stalwart fellow, whose 
shapely black limbs were scantily clad in white 
linen, and who had stuck a scarlet pomegranate- 
blossom behind his ear, turned round, with a grin, 
as the horseman approached, and ofiered him a 
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branch of the golden fruit. There was an abun- 
dance of life, strength, and colour in this high region 
which could hardly fail to dehght a traveller 
just escaped from the listless exhaustion of the 
Metidja ; and Saint-Luc, feeling the level of his 
spirits rising in equal measure with that of his 
body, congratulated himself upon the humane 
impulse which had led him to quit Algiers for a 
season. 

It was fortunate that the incidents of his ex- 
cursion pleased him so well, seeing that, so far as 
its chief object was concerned, he might have 
saved himself the trouble of undertaking it. For 
the very first person whom he met, after passing 
through the gates of Milianah, was M. Lasalle 
himself, who, though pale and thin, was ap- 
parently in a condition of exuberant joy. 

Is that you, Saint-Luc ? ' he cried. ' And 
did you come here to see me? A thousand 
thanks ! but if I had onlv known, I would have 
telegraphed to you not to start. I have got my 
orders to rejoin the regiment forthwith, and by 
means of threatening the doctor's life I have 
made him declare me fit for service. Never 
mind ; we will go back to Algiers together to- 
morrow, and you will be none the worse for 
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having had a little change of air. You have 
heard the last news, of course ? ' 

' There is no news/ said Saint-Luc. 

' You mean to say that there was none when 
you left Algiers, this morning; but a telegram 
has arrived here which must have passed you on 
the way, I suppose. And, ma foil' continued 
M. Lasalle, with a light shrug of his shoulders, 
' to tell the truth, it is not precisely a telegram of 
the right kind. Here it is, if you wish to see it.' 

Dismounting before the door of the modest 
little H6tel d'Isly, Saint-Luc read the official 
despatch announcing the combat of Wissembourg. 
MacMahon's left wing defeated, General Abel 
Douai killed, the lines of Wissembourg stormed 
by the enemy — Saint-Luc pursed up his lips, and 
looked very grave over it; but his companion, 
being in a humour to view all things in a rosy 
aspect, made light of the affair. 

' Bah ! ' said he, ' there is no great harm done. 
Our men fought like lions ; but they were out- 
numbered. And the Mar^chal is no fool. De- 
pend upon it, he has his plan, and is only draw- 
ing back that he may spring the more surely.' 

' Perhaps so,' answered Saint-Luc, folding up 
the paper ; ' but I confess that, for my own part, 
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I do not like plans which begin by accepting a 
defeat. In the meantime, I am dying of hunger. 
Come in, and let us see what they can dp for us 
in the way of dinner/ 

' No, no ; you are my guest. I cannot offer 
you a Maison Dor^e menu, but such as the food is 
here, you shall have plenty of it ; and we will 
finish the last bottle of champagne that I shall 
drink in this accursed place.' 

But neither dinner, nor champagne, nor any 
contagion of high spirits, availed to dispel Saint- 
Luc's gloom. He left all the talking to his friend, 
ate little, in spite of the hunger he had professed, 
ajQxi while the other fought battles in anticipation, 
routing the enemy, and triumphantly dictating 
terms of peace \mder the walls of Berlin, drummed 
abstractedly upon the table, oppressed by a vague 
ilissatisfaction which he could not altogether lay 
to the charge of public misfortune. 

Later in the evening the two men strolled out 
to the ramparts to smoke a last cigar before turn- 
ing in for the night. Beneath and around the 
rocky flank of Mount Zakkar, on which Milianah 
stands, a far-stretching panorama unfolded itself 
— ^the fertile valley of the Ch^lif, dimly seen 
through the blue night-mists that hung over it, 
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shadowy hills and woods, and jutting promon- 
tories, and outlines of rugged mountain-ranges 
lying solemn and silent under the stars. M. 
Lnsalle, whose finer feelings were stirred, and 
whose tongue was loosened by the effects of 
champagne and excitement upon a frame weakened 
by malaria, felt the influence of the scene in such 
limited degree as induced speech rather than more 
fitting silence. 

' It is beautiful — it is even sublime,' said he, 
nodding at the landscape with the air of an im- 
partial man resolved to give the devil his due ; 
* but it is desperately melancholy. Yes ; rest and 
peace make up a very pretty picture ; but when 
one is forced to form a part of the tableau, one 
begins to ask oneself whether life is worth having. 
They may say what they please about the misery 
of war, but there is no game like it, and no life 
like a soldier's. It is better to risk losing a leg 
or an arm at the wars than to sit in plenty and 
dulness at home, and read the newspapers.' 

Saint- Luc grunted. This was the very thought 
which had been disturbing his own mind for the 
last two hours, or more ; but it vexed him to hear 
it expressed in plain language, and there was a 
certain tinge of exultation in his friend's tone 
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which, under all the circumstances, appeared to 
him to show a deplorable want of good taste. 

* Of course, it is the nature of man to delight 
in destroying his species — everybody knows that/ 
he said. * It only shows how little we are above 
the beasts.' 

* That is no aflair of mine,' answered M. Lasalle, 
airily. * I did not create the human race, and I 
am not responsible for its instincts. Such as we 
are, it is very evident to me that we shall not 
abohsh wax during the present generation ; and I 
am glad to think that, so long as France has an 
army, I shall be in it.' 

* If you are more fortunate than others, you 
need not be perpetually telling them so,' said 
Saint-Luc, very snappishly. 

Good-natured M. Lasalle burst into a shout of 
laughter. * I knew it I I knew it ! ' he cried. 
' He is not the man to stay at home while his 
comrades are fighting, this old Saint-Luc. Come 
to France with me, mon vieux^ and we will do the 
campaign together. A place shall be found for 
you in the regiment — never fear about that. In 
time of war one can always discover a comer for 
old friends by squeezing a little ; and the Prussian 
shells will soon give us elbow-room. Besides, I 
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have an uncle at the War Office — which is as much 
as to say that you are reinstated in your old grade 
as soon as you please. Let us consider it as settled/ 

* You forget/ answered Saint-Luc, * that I am 
to be married next month.' 

* Postpone it, my dear friend — postpone the 
ceremony ; there is never any cause for hurry in 
such matters. You can be married at the end of 
the year, or next year, or the year after ' 

* Whereas I may never have another chance 
of dying on the field of battle. I do not deny 
that, for some reasons, I should like very much to 
have a look at messieurs les Prussiens ; but one 
cannot arrange everything exactly as one would 
wish ; and my wedding-day is fixed.' 

* Mademoiselle will excuse you for a few 
months, if you will bring her back some laurels 
to mix with her orange-flowers.' 

* No, she will not ; for I shall not propose any- 
thing of the sort to her,' answered Saint-Luc, 
remembering, with a secret pang, how little oppo- 
sition Jeanne would be likely to offer to his 
departure. ' And I do not want to be excused. 
If the war had broken out a year ago, I should 
have joined the army as a simple trooper, without 
a moment's hesitation ; as it is, the regiment - will 
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have to do without me. Shall we go in now? 
If you linger out here in the night air much 
longer, you may get a return of your fever, and 
never see Berlin at all.' 

M. Lasalle said no more. He was a little 
afraid of Saint-Luc, and remembered to have 
heard that there was some romantic history con- 
nected with his engagevient which might possibly 
render the subject a delicate one. Only, the 
whole way back to the inn, he hummed Partant 
pour la Syriej under his breath, which was neither 
kind nor considerate of him. 

Saint-Luc passed an uneasy night, divided 
between troubled dreams and scarcely less troubled 
waking thoughts. A few months earlier, to be 
the affianced husband of Jeanne de Mersac would 
have seemed to him the very summit of earthly 
happiness and the satisfaction of all wildest hope ; 
but now that Fortune had granted him what he 
had always looked upon as nearly, if not quite, 
beyond his reach, he was far from being con- 
tented, and fretted himself out of a night's rest 
because he could discover no practicable way of 
exchanging his imminent happiness against the 
chance of wounds, privations, and death. Such 
is the perversity of our mortal nature. 
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At the same time, it must be said for him that 
his desire to proceed to the seat of war arose less 
out of martial ardour (though of that he had 
as large a share as might reasonably be expected 
to linger in the breast of a man whose brightest 
memories were connected with fighting) than fix)m 
a longing to show Jeanne that he was not quite 
the contemptible fellow she took him for. He 
was perfectly aware that she had a poor opinion 
of him, and did not wonder at it — his own self- 
estimate being so modest a one ; but he knew that, 
whatever virtues he might lack, he at least pos- 
sessed that of physical courage ; and he fancied, 
pardonably enough, that he might conquer her 
respect, if not her love, by doughty deeds. 

The thing was, however, entirely out of the 
question, and there was no use in thinking about 
it. Scores of times he repeated this conclusion to 
himself during the night and morning, and then 
proceeded to think about it more than ever. In 
fact, throughout the long railway-journey back to 
Algiers, his mind was occupied with no other 
subject. 

M. Lasalle, meanwhile, continued to ^behave 
badly. Of nothing would he speak but of pro- 
fessional matters — of the important part destined 
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to be played by light cavalry in all future cam 
paigns — of the superiority of Arab over European 
horses — of the glorious excitement of a charge, 
the one romantic feature remaining in modem 
warfare. And from time to time he would check 
himself with an innocent apology for dwelling 
upon such topics, ' which,' said he, * no longer 
interest you, I dare say.' Long before the sea 
came in sight, Saint-Luc had lost all patience 
with this eager warrior ; and, rather than face the 
tete-a-tete dinner which he saw looming before 
him, he swallowed down the reluctance he always 
felt to enter the Campagne de Mersac uninvited, 
and hiring a carriage on his arrival at the station^ 
had himself driven direct thither. 

It thus ca.me to pass that the disastrous intel- 
ligence of the battle of Eeichshoffen first reached 
him from Jeanne's lips. 

' We have just received bad news from France,' 
said she, coming forward to meet him as he 
entered the drawing-room, and passing by un- 
noticed his apologetic explanation of the sudden- 
ness of his return. ' Have you heard it ? It 
seems that the Marechal has been defeated.' 

' I arrive this moment from Milianah ; I have 
heard nothing,' answered Saint-Luc, and never so 
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much as asked for any particulars. For the 
moment, it really was not in him to feel for his 
country's joys or woes, and Jeanne might have 
announced the result of the battle of Armageddon 
to him and left him equally unmoved ; for all his 
perceptions seemed, by the exercise of some force 
beyond his control, to have become concentrated 
upon her, and there was no room in his mind for 
any thought unconnected with her. She stood 
before him in the dim light of the evening, a tall, 
lithe figure, dressed all in white, with shapely 
head bent a little forwards, and large, melancholy 
eyes that looked beyond him. Turco, stationed 
at her side, wagged his tail in grave welcome. 
In the shadowy background, the Duchess, M. de 
Fontvieille, and L^on were grouped close together, 
peering over a slip of newspaper, and talking, all 
three of them at once, in their high-pitched 
French voices. What was it that made Saint-Luc 
see, with a sudden, vivid clearness, the impassable 
gulf that lay between him and the girl whose 
hand he held, and smote him with a chill certainty 
that, come what might, they could never be more 
than virtual strangers to each other ? It was no 
sense of his own unworthiness — that had been 
with him, even in an exaggerated degree, from 
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the outset — nor was it that her manner evinced 
the utmost indifference to him ; for. that was 
a point upon which he had never harboured 
illusions. It was a swift, unaccountable fla&h of 
(conviction, such as everyone experiences occa- 
sionally, and mostly at imexpected times; and 
whether it arose from some occult touch of sym- 
pathy, or from a baffled effort thereat, whether it 
were real or visionary, well or ill founded, it made 
his heart ache with a hopeless yearning, the like 
of which he had never felt before. 

And all this time — that is to say, diuing some 
thirty seconds — Jeanne left her hand lying in his, 
just as she might have allowed it to rest upon a 
chair or a table. But now, remembering herself, 
she drew back a little, and saying, ' You would 
like to see the telegram, perhaps,' gently took 
away the slip of newspaper from the others, who 
continued their discussion without noticing her, 
and handed it to him. 

It was one of those hastily-printed scraps, 
issued from a local newspaper office, with which 
the inhabitants of the French provinces were soon 
to become well acquainted. There was not much 
in it beyond the admission that MacMahon's army 
had received a heavy blow. Eumours of all 
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kinds were abroad, and were duly reported, 
' under all reserves/ ' But/ concluded the docu- 
ment, 'details are absolutely wanting/ The 
Emperor's own despatch, indeed, forwarded from 
Paris, showed how little was known of the afioir 
at head- quarters. 'It was the General de TAigle 
who announced to me that the Marechal MacMahon 
had lost a battle on the Sarre — I am about to 
place myself in the centre of the position — Tout 
pent se r Sparer' 

Saint-Luc, who had now recovered possession 
of his senses, perused these confessions of impotent 
ignorance with a mixture of anger and dismay. 
What was there to hope for from a commander- 
in-chief capable of such foolish candoiu* ? 

M. de Fontvieille, whose grief at the inauspi- 
cious opening of the campaign was in some degree 
tempered by the recollection that he had always 
prophesied ill of it, uttered but one comment upon 
the unlucky despatch. ' He in the centre of the 
position ! what a menace ! ' he ejaculated, with 
uplifted hands ; and then withdrew to a window, 
and looked out at the sunset, fearing lest he might 
be tempted to weaken the severity of his stricture 
by further speech. 

' That poor Emperor ! it is all over with him,' 
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remarked the Duchess, with a certain contemptu- 
ous pity. ' He may go back to Paris now, and 
pack up his portmanteau ; for, unless I am very 
much mistaken, we have heard the last of 
Napoleon HI/ 

* And of Napoleon IV.,' added M. de Font 
vieille, from the window. 

' Let us hope so. At present, it seems to me 
that France is at the mercy of the first successful 
general. Heaven grant that that may be 
MacMahon, for he, I think, would only ascend 
the steps of the throne to prepare it for the king.' 

' It is more likely to be Bazaine — who would 
make haste to sit down upon it himself,' said 
Saint-Luc. 

L^on observed that they were all in a very 
great hurry. Campaigns were not decided by 
the first battle, nor did dynasties fall for a single 
blunder. No doubt the Emperor had been de- 
ceived ; he had found that he must reckon with 
Germany instead of with Prussia, and this might 
very possibly put an end to all project of crossing 
the Ehine ; but, on the other hand, the invasion 
of France was a hazardous enterprise of which 
the Germans would be glad to be relieved. He 
(L^on) had reason to believe that diplomacy was 
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already at work, and that a solution would shortly 
be found which would bring about an honourable 
peace. Something in the shape of a victory 
would certainly be necessary to satisfy the na^ 
tional amour 'propre ; but after the first success 
obtained by the French troops, negotiations might 
begin. Let the one nation be permitted to con- 
solidate itself into a great empire, and the other 
to extend its frontier a little — say in a north- 
easterly direction — and all would be well. The 
two armies might then shake hands, and march 
oflT to their respective homes, singings Te Deum 
a qui mieux mieux. 

* That is Madame do Tremonville's view, I 
presume,' said Saint-Luc, divining at once the 
origin of this specious plan. 

' And pray, who is Madame de Tr^monville ? ' 
inquired the Duchess. 'Oh, that amusing and 
impertinent little person, who wears a pince-nez. 
What can she know of diplomacy ? I, who have 
been a Uttle behind the scenes in my time, can 
assure you that diplomatists have some ; difficulty 
in making their voices heard above the thunder of 
the cannon. You cannot bring a victorious army 
to a standstill by flourishing a protocol in its fac6. 
I have no pretension to say how or when this war 
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will end, nor what we may gain or lose by it, but 
I am tolerably certain that it will deprive us of 
one possession which we can very well spare — the 
Bonaparte family. There is consolation in that.' 

* Provided we do not get the d'Orleans in 
exchange,' sighed M, de Fontvieille. 'Those 
people are only awaiting their opportunity.' 

'The d'Orleans have no party,' said the 
Duchess decisively. ' They represent nothing — 
not even constitutional government, which has 
been filched from them by the Empire. In the 
coming crisis there can only be two parties — 
Kepublicans and Legitimists — and whichever of 
them can gain the army must win the day. We 
have nearly reached the time when all loyal sub 
jects should declare themselves. Do you not 
agree with me, M. de Saint^Luc ? ' 

' Madame,' answered Saint-Luc, ' it seems to 
me that the question of dynasties can wait. L 
think that all loyal Frenchmen should be content 
to serve France now.' 

' So do I,' said Jeanne. 

Saint-Luc glanced at her gratefully, .not being 
accustomed to hearing his sentiments so cordially 
endorsed in that quarter ; and she added, ' If I 
were, a man I would go to the war to-morrow.' 
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This speech, which gave Saint-Luc matter for 
reflection, elicited a vigorous protest from the 
Duchess, who, ever since the beginning of the 
struggle, had been haunted by a terror that, 
sooner or later, Leon would be drawn into it. 
Such ideas, she said, were altogether childish — 
not to say unpatriotic. Of those brought up to 
the miUtary profession she did not speak ; but a 
civilian of talent and education could serve his 
country in almost any way better than by stop- 
ping a cannon-ball — a feat which could be ac- 
complished quite as effectually by any hewer of 
wood or drawer of water. 

In her eagerness she made the personal appli- 
cation of her remarks so evident that M. de 
Fontvieille, who was quite as anxious as she to 
keep L^n safely at home, hastened to lead the 
conversation back into the less dangerous channel 
of public affairs, down which it flowed quietly 
and without interruption for the next two hours. 
The Duchess, M. de Fontvieille and L^on had it 
all their own way ; for Jeanne was even more silent 
than usual, and SaintLuc, whose brow was dark- 
with clouds of preoccupation, scarcely opened his 
lips from the announcement of dinner to the end of 
that repast, and never once spoke to his^anc^^. 
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But when the whole party had adjourned to 
the verandah, where cane-chairs, coffee and cigar- 
rettes were awaiting them, he approached Jeanne 
at last, and said, ' Mademoiselle ' — ^he had never 
yet ventured to address her in any less formal 
manner than this — * will you walk to the end of 
the garden with me ? I have something to say 
to you.' 

' Certainly,' she answered, with an irrepressible 
intonation of reluctance which he detected but 
did not choose to notice ; and so they disappeared 
slowly into the darkness, side by side, to the great 
delight of the Duchess, whose mind had latterly 
been a good deal exercised by the unromantic 
ways of this pair of presumed lovers. 

If she could have overheard their conversa- 
tion, she would have been less contented. Saint- 
Luc remained so long silent that Jeanne felt com- 
pelled, at length, to take the initiative. 

' You had something to speak to me about,' 
she began. 

' Yes. I have been thinking of what you said 
before dinner about the war, and that, if you were 
a man, you would go there. I feel convinced 
that you are right, and that the army is the pro- 
per place just now for every Frenchman who — 
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who has not any very binding ties to keep him at 
home. And you are not the only person who 
has expressed the same opinion to me within the 
last tew days.' 

She stopped short, with a quick gesture of 
apprehension. * You do not mean L6on ? ' she 
exclaimed. ' Has he said anything to you upon 
the subject? Surely you would never be so 
cruel as to encourage him to leave us ! Eemem- 
ber what he is — the last of his name — ^an only 
son, one might almost say; for indeed the 
Duchess is as good as his mother, and would 
break her heart if anything happened to him. I 
spoke hastily and fooUshly, and I did not really 
mean what I said ' 

'Do not be alarmed,' broke in Saint-Luc 
gently ; ' I am sure that Leon will do his duty 
better by remaining where he is than by fighting 
the Prussians. I had a far less important person 
in my mind— myself.' 

*You!' 

There was some surprise in her tone, but no 
inflection of dismay ; and Saint-Luc was unrea- 
sonable enough to feel pained by her composure. 

' Yes,' he resumed, striving to assume a cheerful 
and matter-of-fact air ; *I learnt the sabre-exercise 
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when I was a lad j and I believe it is the only 
thing in the world that I can do really well. I 
can easily join my old regiment now — ^most likely 
as an oflSicer, though I don't hold to that — and I 
know that my death would not cause so much 
grief to anybody that I need hesitate on that 
score ; but of course, if I went, our marriage 
would have to be postponed. Would you object 
to that?' 

' No,' answered Jednne slowly ; ' I should not 
object.' 

She debated within herself, for a moment, 
whether she ought not to make some reference to 
the payment of Leon's debt, which would thus 
also require to be postponed ; but finally decided 
that it was not her business to do so. 

'And now, there is another thing which I 
should like to ask you,' resumed Saint-Luc, after 
a long pause. * Would you not prefer that our 
marriage should never take place at all ? ' 

Jeanne turned away, and stood still, with 
clasped hands, gazing through the dark branches 
of a belt of cypress-trees at the star-studded sky 
and the free, wide sea, on which a path of silver 
from the rising moon shimmered. How gladly — 
oh, how gladly ! — would she have answered Yes, 
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and regained her longed-for liberty. But it was 
too late to falter now, she thought, and it would 
be as cowardly in her to abandon her purpose as 
in a soldier to run away under fire. She was not 
in the least grateful to Saint-Luc for offering her a 
means of retreat which he must know in his 
heart that she could not accept with honour, and 
it was in particularly icy accents that she replied 
at last — ' You remember what I told you in the 
beginning, M. de Saint-Luc. I have never de- 
ceived you. I never pretended that I should 
have chosen you for a husband if — ^if I had only 
had myself to think of ; but I consented to marry 
you for the reasons which I mentioned at the 
time. What I said then I say still. Indeed I 
am more bound to you than I was ; for you have 
been very kind to me ; and I suppose that when 
you stopped the ponies the other day, you saved 
my hfe — which most people would reckon a kind- 
ness. If you have changed your mind, and wish 
our engagement to come to an end, I shall be 
neither surprised nor offended ; but for me, I am 
as content now as I was then.' 

Saint-Luc sighed. Almost he felt inclined to 
give up the game. He was still under the in- 
fluence of that discoiunging impression of hopeless 
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distance from Jeanne which had fallen upon him, 
in the drawing-room, before dinner, and which 
her present bearing was little calculated to re- 
move. Yet he could not quite bring himself to 
resign her. Some lingering rays of forlorn hope 
even now brightened the darkness of his pro- 
spects. Time, absence, wounds and medals-^-all 
these might prove allies ; and moreover he still 
clung to the notion that, with women, love often 
follows, instead of preceding marriage— which, 
after all, is a generally received theory, and may 
possibly be not quite so absurd a one as it sounds. 
He took time to think over all this ; for Jeanne 
had paused in her walk to gather some of the 
heavy-scented white bells of a datura-shrub, and 
seemed in no hurry for her companion's reply. 
When he did speak, it was more in answer to his 
own thoughts than to her suggestion. 

' While there is a chance for me, I will hold 
to it,' he said. ' Let us remain as we are at least 
imtil the end of the war. Before then much may 
have happened. I may have been killed, for 
instance, which would settle everything.' 

' Are you not afraid of death ? ' asked Jeanne, 
looking at him with a shade of curiosity. 

' No. Are you ? ' 

VOL. II. 
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* I am not sure. So few people are prepared 
to die.' 

* Do you mean that I am not ? That is true 
enough, I dare say ; but I am as prepared as I 
am ever likely to be. I cannot see beyond the 
grave.' 

* Are you a sceptic then ? ' asked Jeanne, with 
bated breath, as who should say, ' Are you a 
murderer ? ' 

' I have scarcely the right to call myself so. 
I neither believe nor disbelieve ; I have never 
thought about religion at all, one way or the 
other, and seldom heard it mentioned, except as 
a pretty fable or allegory, supported chiefly by 
social necessities. If it be all true, I have no 
doubt allowances will be made for me.' 

' I shall pray for you,' said Jeanne gravely. 

' Will you ? Will you really do that ? ' cried 
Saint-Luc eagerly, attaching more importance, it 
is to be feared, to the act of intercession than to 
its possible results. ' Then you will think of me 
sometimes when I am away ? ' 

* I should pray for anybody who did not be- 
lieve in God,' answered Jeanne ; ' and as for 
thinking of you, of course I should do that in any 
case. I never forget people. When do you mean 
to start ? ' 
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' To-morrow, I think/ 

* So soon as that ! ' 

' Why not ? My departure will afflict nobody, 
and my friend Lasalle sails at midday. Besides, I 
must not lose time if I am to take part in the 
battle of Chalons.' 

' The battle of Chalons ?' 

'It will be there, or thereabouts, I fancy. 
At all events, I shall have to hurry in order to 
get to the regiment in time. Even as it is, I may 
be detained by useless formalities.' 

'What will the. Duchess say? I don't know 
how I am to tell her,' munnured Jeanne, growing 
a little alarmed as the serious nature of the situa- 
tion revealed itself to her. 

' I will undertake that. What does it signify 
what she says.'^ What does anything signify .^ 
Let us go in at once, and get it over. And now, 
as I shall not see you alone again, I will say 
good-bye.' 

He took her passive hand, and, for the second 
time since their betrothal, pressed it to his lips ; 
and she, withdrawing it presently, said, in her low, 
grave voice, * Good-bye.' 

This was all their leave-taking ; and Jeanne, 
thinking it over afterwards, reproached herself for 

2 
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having let the poor fellow go without a single 
kind word to cheer him on his way. Even at the 
time her heart was a little softened towards him ; 
but she would not show it, being restrained by a 
foolish apprehension lest, at this supreme moment, 
encouragement might lead him into some less 
deferential expression of regard. 

So they re-entered the house together ; and 
the unsuspecting Duchess called out gaily, from 
her corner, ' Well, young people^ here you are at 
last! We were thinking of sending Leon out 
with a lantern to look for you.' 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

'THAT IMBECILE OF AN EMPEROR.' 

On a sultry, airless evening in the beginning of 
September, a small party of ladies were seated, 
busily stitching bandages, arranging piles of linen, 
and tearing up lint, in the salon of one of the 
largest houses in Algiers. The room, which be- 
longed to an old Moorish palace, was lofty, thick- 
walled, jealously screened by outside blinds 
against any slant rays of the sun which might 
penetrate into the narrow streets of the Arab 
quarter, and from the court-yard below its open 
.windows rose the soft pattering of a fountain, 
which conveyed some notion of coolness to the 
ear, if to no other of the senses ; but, for all that, 
the heat was well-nigh unbearable. From early 
morning the fierce sun had been beating down 
upon, the roofs and walls and pavements of the 
town, arid had so scorched and baked them that 
even now, when he was sinking below the horizon, 
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they still seemed to throb and glow as they had 
done at noon. No faintest stir of breeze found 
its way among those closely-packed dwellings ; 
out of doors the streets were untenanted, save by 
here and there an exhausted Arab, lying half- 
asleep in the shade ; a universal silence and 
lassitude hung over the place, and was not with- 
out its influence on those busy French ladies, 
whose occupation was not in itself of a cheering 
nature, and who had all, besides, good reasons 
of their own for feeling anxious and dispirited. 

However, they chatted away over their work, 
bravely making the best of bad times, as their 
people always do. 

'Does it never rain here in September, 
madame ? ' asked one of them of the mistress 
of the house, a certain Madame Andre, whose 
husband had held an appointment in Algiers 
longer than any of those present could remember. 

The old lady shook her head. ' Never,' she 
answered ; ' unless, as sometimes happens, we 
get a few drops from a passing storm ; and that 
is not enough to cool the air. September is 
our worst month ; but one lives through it, and 
it only lasts thirty days, when all is said and 
done.' 
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' Live through it ? — that remains to be seen. 
Never, if I do survive this, will I murmur at the 
sight of rain again I And to think that, if all had 
gone well, I was to have been at Baden now for 
the races ! Alas, I fear I have seen the last of 
Baden.' 

' Not a doubt of it,' said another. ' Germany 
is closed to us for a generation at least ; and I am 
sorry for it; for what shall I do now with my 
summers ? ' 

' One must make shift with Trouville and 
Vichy and such places. I do not feel as if I coidd 
complain of any fate, so long as I am not left to 
spend the hot weather in Algeria again. But 
that is what it is to have a general for one's 
husband.' 

* Mon Dieu, madame, you might be worse off. 
Generals are too valuable to be put in dangerous 
places. My husband, who is but a colonel of 
infentry, carries his life in his hand. I could 
almost wish that he were not a field-officer, so 
that he might be less conspicuous.' 

*The staff suffer most of all, they say,' re- 
marked another lady. ' Think of those who used 
to form our own Uttle circle last winter. Poor 
M. de Monceaux killed — and so many others! 
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Is it not astonishing how coolly we take it all ? I 
think one of the saddest things about war is that 
it so soon accustoms people to read quite calmly 
of wounds and sufferings which would make them 
shudder in time of peace. One comes to look 
upon it as a sort of game, and thinks much more 
of which side wins an engagement than of all the 
horrors of the battle-field and the hospitals.' 

'^It does not do to let the mind dwell upon 
such subjects,' said Madame Andr^. ' I have two 
sons with the army, and if I were to allow myself 
to brood over what may be happening to them, I 
should soon be good for nothing. But I do not. 
I commend them to the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin tJiree times a day, and work as hard as I 
can for the wounded, and comfort myself by 
thinking that every hour brings us nearer to 
peace. And sometimes I get a letter from them — 
not so often as I could wish ; but that one must 
not grumble at. A son, you see, be he never so 
good a one, is not the same thing as a husband or 
a lover. Now Mademoiselle de Mersac, I dare 
say, gets a letter by every mail. Do you continue 
to have good news of M. de Saint-Luc, made- 
moiselle ? ' 

Madame Andr^ was one of those amiable, 
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thick-skinned persons whose privilege it is to 
acquaint the hearts of the most forbearing with 
occasional thrills of the homicidal passion. 

* I do not correspond with M. de Saint-Luc/ 
replied Jeanne coldly, without looking up from 
the heap of charpie before her. 'My brother 
hears from him sometimes. He has got his com- 
mission as captain, and is quite well, I believe, and 
in good spirits.' 

This speech occiisioned a swift interchange of 
significant glances, raisings of eyebrows and noise- 
less ejaculations; for these ladies were not so 
wholly absorbed by domestic anxiety but that they 
had found time to discuss in all its bearings Saint- 
Luc's sudden and unexplained disappearance within 
a few weeks of his intended marriage ; and the 
unanimous conclusion at which they had arrived 
was that he had been very badly treated. What 
bridegroom, they reasonably urged, would rush 
off to the wars from the very church-door, so to 
speak, unless his bride had either dismissed him 
or tried his patience beyond endurance? They 
were the more ready to blame Jeanne in this 
matter because she had not been so fortunate as 
to have earned their affection. They did not like 
her, and sometimes showed her their dislike — and 
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she did not in the least care. M. de Fontvieille, 
to whom this unpopularity of his proUgee caused 
a great deal of secret vexation, used to say that 
Jeanne would never have many friends among the 
Algerian ladies, for three sufficient reasons: — 
Firstly, because she was far handsomer than any 
of them ; secondly, because she was better edu- 
cated than all of them put together ; and thirdly, 
because she despised gossip. The first of the 
causes assigned was, of course, ridiculous, since 
everybody knows that the notion of feminine 
jealousy on the score of personal beauty is a. mere 
vulgar calumny, only believed in by silly and 
ignorant people ; but it is possible that the other 
two may have been less imaginary ; for there is 
unquestionably something a little galling in inter- 
course with a person who is not only infinitely 
your superior, but is also, in a placid, pohte way, 
perfectly aware of the fact. 

Be this as it may, these excellent ladies had 
no love for our poor heroine ; and when she pre- 
sently rose, and bade them all a very good-evening, 
they began to breathe more freely. 

' I am never comfortable when that girl is in 
the room,' said one of them, as soon as the door 
had closed behind her. ' She will not speak, and 
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scarcely listens when she is spoken to, and I defy 
anybody to know what is passing in her mind. I 
am not aware that there is anything particularly 
contemptible or laughable about me, and yet she 
always gives me the impression that she thinks 
so.' 

'She is a good girl,' said kindly Madame 
Andre ; * she does a great deal for the poor. But 
she is eccentric, which is a terrible defect in a 
woman. One must remember, however, that her 
mother was an Englishwoman. That explains 
much.' 

. Jeanne, meanwhile, as she toiled up the stair- 
case-hke streets of the Arab quarter, felt her 
conscience stirred by that chance question of 
Madame Andre's and the surprised silence which 
had followed her answer to it. Upon reflection, 
it certainly did sound odd that she should not be 
in direct communication with her future husband ; 
and the annoying part of it was that she need not 
have made the fact public, and indeed would not 
have done so. if heat and weariness and the ex* 
asperating arch smile of good Madame Andr^ had 
not combined to overpower all prudence. Per* 
haps, too, it would have been more wise, as it 
certainly would have been kinder, if she had let 
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Saint-Luc hear from her every now and then. 
Almost his last words had been a timid suggestion 
with reference to this subject, but she liad not 
responded favourably to the hint, having, in truth, 
no desire to be reminded of his existence, and not 
seeing that she was in any way bound to burden 
herself with an irksome task. At the time, her 
one wish had been that he would go away as 
quickly as possible, and let her neither see nor 
hear more of him until the day should come for 
the completion of her sacrifice ; for it will easily 
be believed that, what with M. de Fontvieille's 
expostulations, and the Duchess's scoldings, en- 
treaties and tears, the evening of separation had 
not been an altogether agreeable one for either 
member of the betrothed couple. 

But now all these preliminary troubles were 
over, and well-nigh forgotten. Jeanne's home 
circle had gradually accepted th^ inevitable with 
more or less of philosophy, and four weeks had 
elapsed since Saint-Luc had bidden a long farewell 
to Algiers. Four weeks, stormy and eventftd on 
the other side of the Mediterranean, and big with 
the fate of empires and of generations yet xmbom, 
but quiet and peaceftd enough here in remote 
Africa. Four weeks which had seen the fertile 
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uplands of Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte deluged 
with blood, which had witnessed an unbroken 
series of defeats for the French arms, and had 
taxed to the utmost the mendacious ingenuity of 
M. de Palikao and his colleagues. Four weeks 
which, in spite of the ' great heat, in spite of the 
garrulous irritability of the Duchess — -who was 
ill, poor old soul, and naturally worried by the 
unexpected disturbance of her plans — in spite of 
the lamentable decease of the jackal J^remie, 
who, having broken loose and eaten half-a-dozen 
chickens, had been incontinently slain by an irate 
farmer ; in spite, too, of many a sad hour and vain 
-regret, had brought more of contentment to Jeanne 
than she had ever expected to find again. For M. 
de Saint-Luc was gone ; and in that one thought 
lay measureless relief. 

She had kept her promise of praying for him, 
being in all things a person of her word, and duly 
ofiered up supplications for both his temporal and 
spiritual welfare at the hour of the Ave Maria, 
when it was her habit to kneel in the little village 
church. And this she did without mental reser- 
vation ; for it never occurred to her to think that 
a German bullet might set many crooked things 
straight, or to doubt of the wanderer's eventual 
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return. But she dismissed him from her mind, 
together with the remembrance of her sins and 
other unpleasant subjects, at the church-door, 
deeming, with King Solomon, that there is a time 
for every purpose under the heaven. 

When, as would sometimes happen, some tri- 
fling incident like Madame Andre's unlucky 
speech cropped up to remind her of her chains, she 
made haste to escape from the odious remembrance 
with such despatch as she could command ; and 
now, acting upon this rule, she soon persuaded 
herself that the epistolary question was one which 
it was altogether unnecessary to consider, after so 
long a period of silence, and had recovered her 
ordinary equanimity by the time that she{Jiad 
passed through the gates of the town, an(|5was 
out in the open country. xT.^f 

A cool breath of evening air met her: as she 
emerged upon this higher ground, whei^e^pature 
was beginning to show signs of retumi|Sg^a,nima- 
tion, where the grasshoppers were in |uj.jlj chorus, 
and where bright-eyed lizards were d^^rtjng swiftly 
from every chink and crevice of the roclpg. Jeanne 
drew a long breath, and paused, upon the brink 
of the cliff, to cast a glance of pity upon the poor, 
stifled town at her feet. White, ^ glaring, and 
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silent, it sloped from brown hill-top to burning 
sapphire sea, all its touches of winter greenery 
vanished — a different Algiers indeed firom that 
which had gratified Mr. Barrington's artistic eye, 
when he had stood upon this same spot some six 
months before. While Jeanne looked, a little 
cloud of dust rose from the lower gates of the 
town, and out of it appeared a cavalry officer, 
whose steel scabbard flashed in the sun, as he 
galloped helter-skelter up the zig-zag road at a 
pace worthy of John Gilpin. Jeanne recognised 
the seat of this impetuous horseman, and siniled. 

' L6on will never learn that a horse's legs are 
not made of cast iron,' she sighed. 

Leon indeed it was, in the uniform of the 
Francs-Cavahers de TAlgerie, a patriotic coips 
organised for purposes of local defence during the 
absence of the regular army, and which np doubt 
made up in valour what it lacked in numerical 
strength. L^on had been urged to enrol himself 
in it by M. de Fontvieille, who saw therein a 
safety-valve for the letting off of warlike hanker- 
ings ; and so far it had answered its purpose very 
well, and had kept the young man in tolerable 
good humour with himself and his lot. 

But now news had come from France of such 
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a nature as to effectually rob mock soldiering of 
its solace, and to render inaction more than ever 
grievous to all true lovers of their country. Leon, 
as he stormed up the hill, regardless of the wind 
of his charger, was so wrapped in his own dis- 
turbed thoughts that he would have passed his 
sister without noticing her, if she had not called 
to him. At the sound of her voice he pulled up, 
with a clatter and a jingle, and breathlessly 
shouted out his evil tidings. ' All is lost ! The 
whole of MacMahon's forces have capitulated to 
the enemy, the Emperor is taken prisoner, Bazaine 
is shut up in Metz, and France has not a regular 
army left in the field.' 

* It is impossible ! ' 

' It is ti^e. I had it from the Sub-Governor's 
own lips. And to crown all, they say Paris is in 
the hands of the mob.' 

'What will happen now, then.^ Shall we 
have peace ? ' 

' Who knows ? It will depend upon what the 
Prussians may ask of us, I suppose. But I can't stop.' 

* Where are you going in such a hurry ? ' 

* To Mustapha. I promised to let Madame 
de Tremonville know as soon as there was any 
news. A bientdt ! ' 
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And, with a wave of his hand, Leon spurred 
his horse, and was soon out of sight. 

'Always Madame deTremonville!' miurmured 
Jeanne, with a slight shrug of her shoulders* 
* Poor boy I he little knows how ridiculous he is 
making himself.' 

I suppose that when a man is being made a 
fool of by a woman, no one is more quick to dis- 
cover the fact, and less ready to sympathise with 
the victim, than the ladies of his own family, 
Leon knew that Jeanne disapproved of Madame 
de Tremonville, and of his visits to her house ; 
but, as she had truly said, he had no suspicion 
that he was making himself ridiculous. On, the 
contrary, his estimation of himself had risen by 
several degrees since he had been given to under- 
stand by the most charming and most cruelly mis- 
judged of her sex that she regarded him as the 
only real friend she had in the world. 

The fact was that Madame de Tremonville had 
found herself rather short of admirers after the 
departure of the army, to which branch of the 
public service she was accustomed to look chiefly 
for recruits, and a flirtation of some kind being 
meat, drink, and raiment to her, had fixed upon 
the young Marquis to practise her arts upon,/awte 
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jde mieux, He had been deeply anitten, as we 
have seen, months before ; but now his subjuga- 
tion was complete ; and perhaps no more con- 
•vincing proof of his devotion could have been 
found than in the fact that, even when he had 
such news as the wreck of the Empire to an- 
.nounce, he should have dismounted at the fair 
lady's gates, and led his horse gingerly up the 
short avenue, fearing to disturb the siesta which 
ordinarily occupied the best part of her after- 
noon. 

On the present occasion, however, he might 
have dispensed with this precaution ; for Madame 
de TremDuville, arrayed in diaphanous white 
muslin, and holding a rose-lined parasol over her 
•golden locks, met him on the threshold. 

*You are come to tell me of the battle of 
Sedan,' she said. ' How kind of you to hurry up 
in the heat, and to tire your poor, pretty horse 
so ! But I have heard all about it from my hus- 
band, who returned from his oflSce half an hour 
ago in a pitiable state of agitation. He has weak 
nerves, this poor M. de Tremonville. What a 
lamentable spectacle is a man with weak nerves!' 

':Yqu, at least, do not suffer in that way,' re* 
marked Leon admiringly. 'All the way from the 
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town I was thinking how I should prepare you 
for this terrible catastrophe, and now I find th^t 
you take it far more calmly than I can profess to 
do; 

' My dear friend, I have foreseen it for so long. 
What else could be expected from an army rotten 
to the very core^rdemorahsed by loose discipline, 
commanded by generals whose merit consisted in 
their servility and venality, and headed by that 
grotesque imbecile of an Emperor ? ' 

' Imbecile of an Emperor ! ' echoed L^on, 
.aghast at this diatribe from one of the staunchest 
adherents of the late regime. 

' Certainly. Have you not heard me call him 
so scores of times ? No ? Ah, well, one has to 
be careful in speaking of constituted authorities, 
but I have always thought that the Emperor was 
half-witted, and the event proves that I was right. 
If a man who declares war without knowing whe- 
ther he is prepared or not, who gets himself beaten 
in every engagement, and finally hurries his last 
Ai;^xy into a mouse-trap, be not an imbecile,, I do 
not know the meaning of the word.' 

.'You, do not think, then, that he will ever 
retm-n,.to power?' asked IWon with ini^oceiit 
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* Never ! — never in the world ! The Empire 
is as dead as Henri IV. The only thing to be 
done with it is to bury, it out of sight, and to 
forget, if possible, all its blunders and infamies.' 

This was really a little too bad. Mindful of 
the evening when he had been forced to humiliate 
himself publicly by shouting ' Vive VEnipereur I ' 
Leon could not suffer such sentiments as these to 
pass without a gentle protest. 

* Surely you did not think so badly of the 
Empire six weeks ago, madame ? ' said he. 

' Six weeks ago ! ' returned Madame de Tre- 
monville impatiently. ' Six weeks ago everything 
was different. The wife of an official cannot 
always say exactly what she thinks ; I should 
have thought anybody would have understood 
that. And besides, if the war had ended success- 
fully, that would have atoned for many sins. It 
would not have been generous to condemn a 
government which was upon its trial. But are 
you not coming in ? It would be very amiable 
of you if you would stay and dine, and amuse me 
for part of the evening.' 

* I will come in for a few minutes, if you will 
permit me, madame,' answered Leon ; * but I am 
afraid they will expect me to dine at home to^ 
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night ; and even if I were to consult my own 
wishes, and remain with you, I should not be 
likely to amuse you. One can hardly be expected 
to feel cheerful with France at the mercy of an 
invader.' 

Infatuated as Leon was, the cool cynicism of 
Madame de Tremonville shocked him a little, an4 
made him doubt, for the first time since he had 
known her, whether he would altogether enjoy an 
evening spent in hearing her talk. 

* I am not cheerful,' she answered, turning 
away ; ' but I would rather be sad in your com- 
pany than alone. Of course, though, if your 
sister has ordered you to be home to dinner, you 
must go.' . 

This was a cut at Leon's most sensitive point ; 
but he did not choose to notice it, and entered 
the house in silence. 

* 

M. de Tremonville, who was sitting in the 
drawing-room with his head resting despondently 
upon his hands, started up at the sound of 
approaching footsteps. 

' Ah, Monsieur le Marquis,' he exclaimed, in 
neart-broken accents, * what deplorable news ! ' 

Leon said it was very bad. 

' And we do not yet know the worst of it. K 
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it waa only the defeat of the army, the loss of 
prestige, or even the conclusion of a humiliating 
peace, one would not need to despair of the future ; 
but, alas ! we are only at the be^nning of our 
misfortunes. I greatly fear that we are about to 
enter upon a period of anarchy, and it may be of 
civil war. A Eepublican government, monsieur 
- — ^for it is with that that we are menaced — is 
capable of any enormity. It will revolutionise 
everything ; it will throw the whole machinery of 
the State out of gear ; it will dismiss old and tried 

public functionaries ' 

'Bah ! ' interrupted Madame de Tremonville'; 
* you always look upon the black side of things.- 
It is only the timid who will retire. A brave 
civilian, like a brave soldier, remains at his 
post.' 

* How is a man to remain at his post when he 
is turned out from it ? ' 

'He must not let himself be turned out. 
Those who, like you, have always held Liberal 
opinions, should have nothing to fear.' 

* I have always supported the Government,' 
said M. de Tremonville, looking a little bewil- 
dered. 
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* But when I tell you that you have always 
held Liberal opinions ! ' 

M. de* Tremonville sighed deeply, but said 
nothing, and his wife continued : 

* If you had a grain of spirit in you, you 
would know how to keep what you have got ; 
but as it is, you had better leave everything to 
me, as usual.' 

* Leave everything to you I ' groaned M. de. 
TremonviUe, rubbing his bald head despairingly. 
' Yes, that is what I have done — and see the con- 
sequences ! Look, I beg of you, at the conse- 
quences. You have nearly ruined me by your 
extravagance ; you have compromised my future 
by your ostentatious Imperialism; you have made 
me a laughing-stock by your coquetry, to use no 
harsher word ' 

* AUons^ allons^ mon ami I ' 

* I insist upon being heard. M. le Marquis 
may take note of what I say if he pleases. For 
once I will speak. It is to you that I owe all my 
misfortunes. But for you, should I ever have 
left Bourbeville-sur-Creuse, where I enjoyed a. 
higher salary and more consideration than I do 
here ? Were we not compelled to solicit a change- 
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of appointment owing to the constant visits of M, 
le Prefet, and to Madame la Prefete's declaration 
that she would tolerate such conduct no longer ? ' 

'Continue — pray continue. You humiliate 
yourself in insulting me.' 

' No, it is you who have humiliated me. I 
have always loved respectability myself,' added 
poor M. de Tr^monville, with a touch of pathos 
— ' respectability and a quiet life — and I abhor 
scandals. If I had had a wife who had shared my 
ideas, I should perhaps have been a better man 
to-day — certainly I should have been a richer one. 
But you, madame, you have blighted for ever a 
career which might have ended in honourable 
distinction, and — and a comfortable competence.' 

And with that he trotted out of the room, 
head first, feeling probably that his courage would 
not hold out much longer. 

' What coarseness ! what ingratitude ! ' sighed 
Madame de Tr^monville, as soon as he was gone. 
' You perceive, my friend, what I have to submit 
to. Shall we have some music now, and try to 
forget this unpleasant scene ? ' 

But L^on said he must go ; and took his leave 
rather stifl3y. The little conjugal discussion to 
which he had just listened had in some degree 
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served to open his eyes ; and moreover, that 
allusion to the behaviour of the Pr^fet at Bour- 
beville-sur-Creuse struck him as eminently unsatis- 
factory. So he mounted his horse, and rode slowly 
home, musing sadly, as he went, upon the frailty 
of all human ideals. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

IN WHICH LfiON ASSERTS HIS INDEPENDENCE. 

* Eh bien^ mademoiseUe, v'la que nous sommes une 
Bepublique I * 

Jeanne, waking in the morning with these 
words in her ears, sat up in bed, and became 
aware of Fanchette, who had brought in her bath 
a fiiU half-hour earUer than usual, fearing to be 
anticipated in the announcement of this startling 
piece of news, and who stood at the foot of the 
bed, grinning from ear to ear, as if the whole thing 
was the best joke in the world. 

* How terrible ! ' exclaimed Jeanne ; for she 
had been brought up to regard republicans with 
as holy a horror as did M. de Tr^monville himself. 
' Are you sure there is no mistake, Fanchette ? ' 

'Mademoiselle, it is positive. Herre Cauvin 
heard all about it down at the market, and says 
the whole town is en fete. It seems that a tele- 
gram came, about midnight, to say that the 
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Emperor was deposed, and that there was to be a 
new Government, composed of a number of indi- 
viduals whose names I cannot recollect, only I 
know that Jules Favre is one of them. Made- 
moiselle remembers Jules Favre, who was here 
last year — an avocat, with a tangled head of hair 
—to think of his being in the Government ! is 
it not amusing? Well, when the people in the 
town heard of this, the first thing they did 
was to have a salute fired ; and then they went 
up to the Palace, where M. le Sous-Gouverneur 
was in bed and asleep, and they marched him 
down to the Place du Governement, where he had 
to plant a tree of liberty, and cry, " Vive la Repub- 
liquel" Poor gentleman ! they say he pulled a 
long face over it ; but what could he do ? If he 
had refused, they would have been capable of. 
throwing him into the harbour. And now, Pierre 
Cauvin says, they are pulling down all the eagles 
from above the shop-windows, and they have 
scratched out the names of the Boulevard de 
rimp^ratrice and the Kue Napoleon, and every- 
body declares that we are to have no more 
military Governors, and that very likely M. le- 
Sous-Gouverneur will be sent away to France at- 
once.' 
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Fanchette's political opinions were those of her 
master and mistress. She was a gtaunch royalist, 
and would have been very much offended at 
being taken for anything else. In principle, 
therefore, she considered a repubUc as a far 
worse form of government than an empire. But, 
notwithstanding this, she had all a Frenchwoman's 
mischievous glee at the overthrow of her rulers, 
and could not refrain from exclaiming a second 
time, at the conclusion of her narrative, 'Is it 
not amusing ? ' 

To a large proportion of the French people, 
indeed, all revolutions are much what a successfiil 
barring-out of the masters used to be to English 
schoolboys ; and it was with a strong admixture 
of this feeling that the Algerian republicans re- 
joiced over the events of September 4. They 
were good-humoured enough, upon the whole; 
and though, in the first flush of unfettered speech, 
some truculent menaces were hurled at the heads 
of Bonapartists and reactionnaires^ nobody was 
injured. 

This forbearance was probably owing in part 
to the fact that for several months after Sedan no 
such thing as a Bonapartist was discoverable, and 
partly also to the silent arguments of a couple of 
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ironclads which Iky in the port, and to the use of 
which the Port-Admiral was said to have pointedly 
referred when * invited' by a few leading 
citizens to send in his resignation. Leading 
citizens, being above all things anxious to avert 
bloodshed, were fain, therefore, to let off surplus 
energy by revelling in the full freedom of the 
press, by filling the windows of the print-shops 
with caricatures of the Imperial family, and by 
planting sickly trees of liberty in every open space 
— forgetting a little, in the enjoyment of these 
happy privileges, the calamities which had rendered 
them possible. 

Even in the most strongly anti-republican 
circles, indignation with the fallen Empire over- 
powered, for a long time, all jealousy of its 
successors, and was a more frequent topic of con- 
versation than the immediate prospects of the 
country. M. de Fontvieille, especially, could not 
contain himself when the name of Napoleon III. 
was mentioned, and would start to his feet, erect 
and rigid as a Jack-in-the-box, clenching his little 
fists, and shrieking ' Ah br-r-rigand! ' What an- 
noyed him more than anything else was the state- 
ment made in the newspapers, that the Emperor 
had driven over into the Prussian lines smoking 
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a cigarette. THat the man should have been 
-capable of enjoying tobacco at that supreme 
moment seemed to him almost more infamous 
than his failure to ' find death at the head of his 
army ; ' and when later intelhgence announced 
that the royal residence of Wilhelmshohe had 
been assigned to the captive, and that Queen 
Augusta had sent him her own cook, what further 
proof could anyone want that France had been 
dehberately sold to the enemy ? 

The crop of queerly-named, and still more 
queerly-written journals which, in Algeria as in 
all other parts of French territory, sprang up after 
the declaration of the Eepublic, as thickly as mush- 
jooms after a thunderstorm, unanimously adopted 
this view. The Cri du Peuple^ the Solidarite Algi- 
nenne^ and the Colon en Colere^ were all able to tell 
their readers, down to the last centime, the sum 
received by ' the man of Sedan ' and his accom- 
plices for their treachery, and were, in fact, so 
fiill. of information upon this and other subjects 
.of a like, interesting nature, that they . had but 
little space left for recording the movements of 
the. ^ German armies, which all . this, time w^re 
plodding steadily on towards Paris. . Ai^d so, i^i 
.duer. course,. came the complete investment of,tl^ 
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capita], and M. Jules Favre's proclamation, de*r 
scribing his futile interview with Prince Bismarck 
at Ferrieres, which, as it was a high-sounding com- 
position, the Algerian papers published in extmso. 
This artless effusion of the unlucky Minister 
for Foreign Affairs has been suflSciently laughed 
over in its time, and, by reason of a striking 
phrase or two, has little chance of obtaining a 
kindly oblivion. A statesman, who, not content 
with displaying his hopeless ineptitude in the 
Cabinet, must needs blazon it forth to the world ; 
who, by way of reply to suggested conditions for 
an armistice, ' turns aside to devour the tears that 
choke him ; ' who imagines that glowing language 
is likely to have the smallest effect upon a suc- 
cessful, hard-headed Prussian, and whose notions 
pf propitiatory sacrifice do not include ' an inch of 
pur territory, nor a stone of our fortresses,' is 
perhaps a legitimate subject for the mirth of 
practical people; but, for all that, there was a 
eimple eloquence about the composition which 
found its way to the hearts of the French people. 
Jules Favre's words werQ caught up and echoed 
thiioughout the length and breadth of the land j 
ftlid' in truth the humour of them (if humour 
there: be) consists less in the despairing ddfiance 
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they breathed than in the fact that those stones 
and inches had to be ceded, in the sequel, by 
the very man who had so ardently vowed to 
retain them ; while as for tears, they are but an 
expression of emotion held to be unseemly by 
northern nations, but not so considered by the 
Latin races of our own day, nor by the Greeks of 
old time. 

Leon, when he read M. Favre's circular, was 
very nearly crying over it himself, out of sheer 
mortification. Ever since September 4 he had 
been keenly alive to the shame of his present life 
of inglorious security ; and if anything had been 
wanting to complete his discontent, it would have 
been supplied by the hastily written lines in 
which 'iSaint-Luc recounted his escape from the 
captured army at Sedan, and his safe reception, 
after many perils and adventures, into the corps 
of General Vinoy. Thus far L4on had been pre- 
vailed upon to remain where he' was, less by the 
Duchess's piteous pleadings than by the assurance 
of all his friends that peace was imminent and 
inevitable ; but now he was determined that he 
would be cajoled in this way no longer. That 
the struggle would be prolonged to the utter- 
most was beyond a doubt. ' People were already 
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beginning to talk of a levee en masse ; and a time 
might come when he would be forced to take his 
share of it, with or without his consent. Should 
it be said of him that he had declined to fight for 
his country till his country had had to drag him 
into the ranks? 

Primed with the unanswerable arguments which 
such thoughts suggested, he sought out his sister, 
to whom he still instinctively turned in moments 
of emergency, and, without waste of words, de- 
clared his purpose. 

' Jeanne,' said he, ' I am going to join the 
army immediately.' 

Jeanne was sitting in a cool corner of the 
garden, upon a marble bench, shielded from the 
sun by a tall cypress hedge and some overspread- 
ing umbrella pines. She neither turned her head 
nor answered, but gazed absently at the glittering 
sea beneath her and the clearly marked Une of 
the horizon, as if she had heard nothing. L^on, 
who was familiar with all her moods, knew that 
with her silence by no means implied consent, 
and, to save time ,replied to her objections before 
they were uttered. 

'What is the use of making the worst of 
things?' he asked. 'The chances are greatly 
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against my being killed ; anybody will tell you 
that ; and, in point of fact, all that can be urged 
against my going simply amomits to this — that 
you and the Duchess will be uneasy and anxious 
about me while I am away. You know quite 
well that I do not think that a matter of no im- 
portance; but surely you will allow that it is 
more important still that I should not be disgraced 
in the eyes of every man of my acquaintance, 
and ' 

' No one would dare to insinuate that you had 
disgraced yourself,' interposed Jeanne, quickly. 
' You have your regiment here ; and you might 
be called upon to serve, any day, if the Arabs 
should rise, as I am told they are very hkely 
to do.' 

' They are not in the least likely to do any 
such thing,' returned L^on, slapping his leg im- 
patiently with his cane ; ' and even if they did, I 
believe the Duchess would at once find some 
excellent reason for my staying at home.' 

' The Duchess is ill, and is growing very old. 
She is convinced thatj if you left us now, she 
would never see you again. It is only natural 
that she should feel so ; and I think you ought to 
take that into consideration.' 
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* So I do ; but I have myself to consider as 
well. One or other of us must give way; and, 
admitting that she has every ground for her fears, 
which of us would sacrifice most — she, by bidding 
me good-bye now instead of a few months hence, 
or I, by giving every shopboy in Prance, who 
had carried a chassep6t during the war, the right 
to sneer at me for the rest of my days ? The 
Duchess means to be kind, but she is a little 
selfish, as all old people are, and it is useless for 
me to try and make her understand that I do not 
choose to undergo all the hardships of a private 
soldier's life for my own amusement. With you 
it is different. You have good sense enough to 
see that it is simply my duty — and a rather un- 
pleasant duty too — to go and fight; and I think 
you ought to help instead of- opposing me. Why, 
you let Saint-Luc go without a word I ' 

This was an argument to which Jeanne found 
it rather diflBicult to reply; and indeed, though 
sorely against her will, she could not but inwardly 
acknowledge that the young man's instincts were 
right. She was weak enough, however, to put in 
the old plea of the probability of peace. 

*That chance is finally disposed of, as the 
papers will convince you,' answered Leon, pulling 
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the Cri du Peupk out of his pocket, and dropping 
it on to her lap. ' Bead that, and you will see 
that we do not mean to give in until we are exter- 
minated. Now I must go, for 1 have a great 
many instructions to give to Pierre Cauvin ; but 
remember, Jeanne, when I broach the subject of 
my joining the army, at dinner this evening, I 
shall expect you to support me ; and if you really 
love me, you will do so/ 

And with that he marched off. A year ago, 
he would hardly have ventured to speak so per- 
emptorily ; but he was out of leading-strings now, 
and had begun to feel all the conscious superiority 
of a very young man over the womankind of his 
household. 

Jeanne made no effort to retain him. She 
saw that he would go to France — perhaps even 
ihat he ought to go — and that combating his re- 
solution would but serve to strengthen it. But 
that did not prevent her heart from sinking with 
apprehension, nor her imagination from conjuring 
up a host of dire possibilities : for though in most 
matters she had courage enough for any two, she 
was a veritable coward where Leon's safety was 
concerned. If the destinies of France had been 
entrusted to her hands at that moment, it is to be 
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feared that peace would liave been purchased at 
the price of as large a cession of inches and stones 
as the invader might have thought fit to demand. 
Mechanically she unfolded the newspaper which 
L^on had thrown to her, to see how far popular 
opinion might seem disposed towards a pacific 
policy. 

Upon this point the Cri du Peuple was per- 
fectly explicit. There was to be no yielding, no 
hesitation, and neither peace nor truce till the 
enemy should be driven back across the frontier ; 
the resources of the coimtry, both in fives and 
money, were to be taxed, if need should be, to 
the utmost ; and all able-bodied men (except, of 
course, such as were required for civil employ- 
ment and the cultured few whose duty com- 
pelled them to stay at home, and write leading 
articles) were to be called under anns forthwith. 
The Cri du Peuple considered that the hour had 
now struck for the converting of every citizen 
(always with the above-named exceptions) into a 
soldier, and was further of opinion that the Bona- 
partists should be placed in the front rank. 
These editorial utterances filled the first page of 
the sheet; the second was taken up by Jules 
Favre's circular, and by appropriate comments 
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thereon; and the third contained an article 
written by a gentleman of most uncompromising 
views, who, to use his own forcible words, ' w^as 
convinced that the peace of the world could only 
be secured by the final extinction of the traitors, 
cowards, and bandits who have too long usurped 
the proud position of rulers of mankind.' 

' In the sad circumstances in which Europe 
now finds itself,' continued this moderate reformer, 
' we believe that we are fulfilling a high duty of 
morality and humanity in suggesting to our Go- 
vernment that the following prices be placed upon 
the heads of the monsters whose names we ap- 
pend: — 

FR. 

Charles-Louis-NapoMon BoDaparte . . . 25,000 

Bismarck (the enemy of the human race) . 25,000 

William, King of Prussia .... 25,000 

Moltke . . 15,000 

Werder (le hourreau de Strasbourg) . . 15,000 

Emile Ollivier (of the light heart) . . . 10,000 
Clement Duvernois (more than he is worth, but 
lio honest citizen would soil his hands by 
touching the wretch for less) . . . 5,000 ' 

From the above excerpt (which, by the way, 
is no caricature) it will be seen that the tigerish 
element which, according to Voltaire, enters so 
largely into the disposition of his countrymen, 
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was not wanting among the contributors to the 
Cri du Peuple. The last page of that spirited 
print offered a very fair example of the simious 
side of the national character, consisting, as it did, 
of a series of mischievous and gleeful attacks upon 
the reputation of local dignitaries. Under the 
title of ' Les Fonctionnaires de V Empire: leurs 
liQuts faits et gestes,' Jeanne came upon a para- 
graph headed ' Bonjean^ soi-disant de Tremonville^ 
in which our old friend was somewhat roughly 
handled. 'The son of a simple peasant, who 
earned his living in the hamlet of Tremonville in 
Dauphine, some fifty years ago, partly by the sale 
of his own pigs and fowls, and partly by stealing 
those of his neighbours, the young Baptiste Bon- 
jean early displayed an aptitude for thieving, 
lying, and fawning upon his superiors. Under 
the regime from which we have just escaped he 
could have possessed no better credentials for ad- 
vancement in life.' 

Such were the opening sentences of a concise 
biography, which, after following the juvenile de- 
linquent through the various phases of his suc- 
cessful career, imputing to him enough crimes to 
have merited a sentence of penal servitude for 
life, and incidentally disposing of his wife's cha- 
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racter in terms whose plainiiess left nothing to be 
desired, wound up with a significant warning that 
the rule of adventurers of this stamp would be 
tolerated no longer. * We are the more desirous,' 
concluded the writer, ' that the citizen Bonjean 
should at once learn the necessity for withdrawing 
his dishonoured person from our town, inasmuch 
as we have been given to understand that he now 
professes republican principles, and has been sedu- 
lously exerting the occult influences which such 
reptiles know how to use to get himself confirmed 
in the appointment which he at present disgraces. 
Should he succeed in his design, the people of 
Algiers will, without any doubt, find a summary 
means of getting rid of him.' 

With a smile that ended in a sigh, Jeanne let 
the paper shde to the ground. 

The truculent absurdities of a half-educated 
scribbler were of no great importance in them- 
selves, but they served to show which way the 
wind blew, and that repubhcan was as little dis- 
posed as imperial France to look truth in the face. 
There could be no question but that the war 
would be prosecuted indefinitely, nor any doubt 
but that IA)n would have to take his part in it. 

Oddly enough, it was not death nor wounds 
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that Jeanne dreaded for her brother — these were 
contingencies which she could not bring herself 
to contemplate — but the hardships and privations 
which he must needs undergo, and for which she 
imagined him to be in no way fitted. As a 
matter of fact, the young man was as strong as a 
horse, and as well able to make his dinner off the 
heterogeneous contents of a camp-kettle, and to 
sleep on the bare ground afterwards, as any sol- 
dier in the French service ; but this Jeanne could 
not see. Her love for her brother had always 
been of a more or less maternal nature ; and now, 
calling to mind all the minor maladies — colds in 
the head, toothaches, and what not — ^which had 
aflSicted him fix)m time to time, she fell to draw- 
ing harrowing mental pictures of his sufferings 
from one or other of these terrible ailments in a 
wintry, inhospitable land, with no one to pet and 
comfort him under them, till her heart overflowed 
with pity and her eyes with tears. 

And so she sat idly on her shady bench, while 
the heavy-footed hours crept by, and the sun 
struck downwards in his might, shrivelling the 
brown herbage, and making the air quiver, and 
the voices of Nature were dumb, and all things 
were pervaded by a brooding sense of depression 
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which northern people can hardly understand as 
associated with fair weather. 

After a time, there came an audible stir from 
the direction of the house ; a sound of hurrying 
footsteps, of eager, subdued voices ; and then a 
horse was led out from the stable, and somebody 
mounted him and galloped away, along the high- 
road, towards the town. Jeanne started to her 
feet at once, feeUng instinctively that something 
had gone wrong. There was nothing unusual in 
what she had heard ; in fact, hardly a day passed 
without a groom being despatched to Algiers upon 
some commission or other ; but when misfortune 
is in the air, it has a way of making itself felt 
through the most ordinary channels, and Jeanne 
was scarcely surprised when Fanchette came hast- 
ening out to meet her, wringing her hands and 
apostrophising all the saints in the calendar. 

' Oh, mademoiselle ! ' gasped the old woman, 
incoherently^ 'what a misfortune! Who could 
have foreseen it ? — ah, how terrible ! — ^Madame 
la Duchesse ' 

Jeanne put her aside, and stepped into the 
house. At the foot of the staircase Leon met her, 
looking very pale and grave. 

' We have got her into bed,' he said, ' but I 
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don't know what we ought to do till the doctor 
comes. No — do not go up yet; you would be 
shocked perhaps, and you can do no good. Her 

face is so horribly changed, and one side ' 

Jeanne waited to hear no more, but hurried 
upstairs into the bedroom, where, with a group 
of frightened and helpless women-servants round 
her bed, the poor old Duchess lay, stricken down 
by paralysis. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



CHANGES. 



Poor old Duchess ! her long life-journey was 
drawing towards a close at last. For her not 
many more suns would rise and set. For her 
there was an end of planning and plotting, of 
gossip and tittle-tattle, of jewels and laces, of 
well-meant, ostentatious charities, of patronising 
humble folks and smiling upon great ones. Yet 
a few days, and she would have passed over into 
the ranks of that silent, unseen multitude to whom 
' the reed is as the oak.' The doctor came up 
post-haste, but she was beyond help of doctors, 
as the good man himself was the first to admits 
blowing his nose loudly the while, with a many- 
coloiu^ed pocket-handkerchief. 

' Ah, Monsieur le Marquis,' said he sorrow- 
fully, * I am completely upset. A lady so noble, 
so venerable ! Our consolation must be that she 
has been spared to reach a great age ; and that in 
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spite of a constitution far from robust. I do not 
say it to vaunt myself, though it is true that 
Madame la Duchesse has availed herself of my 
poor services for many years past. Alas, mon- 
sieur, in her I lose the most amiable of my pa- 
tients.' 

He might have added the most lucrative too ; 
and very likely this aspect of the misfortune did 
not fail to present itself to him, seeing that doc- 
tors are, after all, but men, and very generally 
have families to support. Some directions and 
prescriptions he gave, as in duty bound ; but he 
was careful to mention that they would be of very 
little use. The end might come immediately, or 
in the course of a day or two ; it was not likely, 
in any case, to be delayed beyond a week. Under 
the circumstances, one could hardly wish that it 
should be. And so the doctor took his leave, and 
scrambled into the shabby leather-curtained wag- 
gonette that was waiting for him at the door. 

' Au pas, malheureux, au pas ! ' Leon heard 
him exclaim, in a strident whisper, as the coach- 
man whipped up his rough little horse. ' Have 
you no entrails, then, that you drive away as from 
a wedding ? ' 

The Duchess did not die that day, nor the 
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liext, and gradually recovered consciousness, but 
not speech. The household was disorganised, as 
all households are at such times. There was not 
much to be done, yet nobody Uked to go about 
his ordinary avocations. The servants collected 
in the corridors, and talked together in awe- 
struck imdertones ; M. de Fontvieille hurried in 
and out, upon one needless errand or another ; 
and L^on wandered uneasily about the house, 
steaHng on tiptoe, every now and then, into the 
darkened room where Jeanne sat, night and day, 
by the bedside of the dying woman. 

Of what Avas the poor old soul thinking, as 
she lay there through the long, hot hours, her 
eyes wandering restlessly over wall and ceiling, 
and one withered hand for ever plucking at the 
bed-clothes ? More than once, when L^on was 
beside her, she struggled hard to speak, and 
looked at him with a piteous, entreating gaze 
which troubled the lad a little. 

'What is it? What does she mean?' he 
whispered to his sister: but Jeanne avoided 
answering the question. She had a feeling that it 
would be hardly generous to urge, at this time, 
what she beheved to be the Duchess's wish, seeing 
that it was identical with her own. M. de Font- 
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vieille was less scrupulous. * The cause of her 
agitation is evident enough,' he said. * Promise 
her that you will remain at home, and take care 
of your sister, when she is gone, poor, dear lady, 
and you will see that she will become tranquil at 
once. Come, my boy, you cannot refuse to per- 
form so simple an act of duty, and to soothe the 
last moments of one who has been as much as a 
mother to you.' 

L^on, however, did refuse. Certainly, he 
said, he would promise to do his duty towards his 
sister to the best of his ability. More thfln that 
he could not do, and more ought not to be asked 
of him. For the sake of no one, Kving or dead, 
would he bind himself to abstain from striking a 
blow for his country. 

So, if that were what poor old Madame de 
Breuil wanted, she had to do without it, as she 
had had to do without many another thing in the 
course of her long pilgrimage. 

' This v/orld is but a poor place,' sighed okl 
Fanchette, with her apron up to her eyes — ' no • 
thing but vexation and disappointment and pain, 
from beginning to end. Madame la Duchesse is 
more to be envied than we who remain behind. 
Ah, if we had all lived as she has done, there 
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would be little need to say masses for the repose of 
our souls when our own time came. Heaven be 
praised ! she will soon be an angel in Paradise.' 

I don't know whether the Duchess was very 
anxious to be an angel, or in any great hurry to 
enter Paradise. Once, when Jeanne, in a de- 
spondent mood, had expressed a doubt whether 
life was worth having, the old lady had assured 
her that in a few years' time she would certainly 
answer the question in the affirmative. ' You 
young people are fractious and impatient. If life 
does not bring you exactly what you want, you 
cry out that you are tired of it. For me life is 
like an old friend from whom I can take occa- 
sional rough usage without murmuring, and whom 
I should love for old acquaintance sake, if for no 
other reason.' Now she had to bid adieu to her 
old friend for ever ; to leave ' the warm precincts 
of the cheerful day,' and set out, shivering and 
alone, for some unknown land. Very possibly the 
outlook may not have seemed to her an altogether 
smiling one. However, as she never spoke again, 
nobody had any opportunity of arriving at the 
state of her mind, and the priests who came to 
administer the viaticum to her declared that her 
exemplary life had found a fitting conclusion in 
the most edifying of death- beds. 
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And so, at length, Louise, Duchesse de Breuil, 
passed away, fortified by the sacraments of the 
Church. She had been a well-known woman in 
her day, but had outlived name, fame, beauty and 
friends by many, many years, and the news of 
her death afiected nobody beyond her own home 
circle, unless it was the Due de Breuil, who con- 
sidered that he had been kept out of a portion of 
his rightful income by her for an inexcusably long 
time. 

Jeanne took the loss of her kindly, fussy old 
duenna terribly to heart. Long as she had fore- 
seen the approach of the inevitable event, and 
calmly as she had often spoken of it, yet, when it 
came, it almost stunned her by its suddenness, 
and overwhelmed her with that feeling of yearn- 
ing regret and remorse to which few people can 
be strangers. Now that it was too late to make 
any amends, she acknowledged to herself humbly 
and sadly that she had never done the Duchess 
justice. She remembered, with many a pang of 
shame, how little allowance she had made for the 
querulousness of old age and for a character 
differing at every point from her own. All her 
bygone rejections of proffered confidences, all her 
cold or scornful speeches and occasional little 

VOL. II. R 
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shabby acts, rose up before her in proportions 
which they would undoubtedly never have as- 
sumed if the subject of them had been ahve and 
well. Everybody knows the sensation. It passes 
away with time, like all human sensations, good 
and bad, and I dare say a great many of us manage 
to get over it in the course of a week. Jeanne, 
who felt more deeply than most, did not rally so 
quickly. Had she been less unhappy on her own 
score, at this time, no doubt the blow would not 
have fallen so heavily upon her ; as it was, she 
seemed utterly crushed and altered by it. She 
would sit for hours, silent and motionless, with 
her hands before her, unable to settle down to 
any occupation, and forgetful even of the house- 
hold duties which had hitherto been as a second 
nature to her ; she could hardly be prevailed upon 
to eat anything ; and any trifle — a passing allu- 
sion, the sight of the Duchess's empty chair, or of 
a sunshade lying where the old lady had laid it 
down, for the last time, on the hall table — sufficed 
to send her into a paroxysm of hysterical weep- 
ing. 

L^on, albeit * profoundly touched' — to use 
his own expression — ^by the spectacle of so much 
sensibihty, ended by finding it a little irritating. 
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Grief over their joint bereavement was, of course, 
highly becoming — ^he himself had shed * a torrent 
of tears ' on the day of the fiineral — but that grief 
should be thus prolonged, day after day, and week 
after week, was surely neither natural nor need- 
ful ; and what made it especially inconvenient 
was that, while Jeanne continued in this fr^me of 
mind, neither he nor M. de Fontvieille liked to 
trouble her with those discussions as to her future 
manner of life which the circumstances rendered 
urgent, and in which both of them felt that her 
voice ought to be heard. The upshot of it was 
that they took their own line of action, deeming 
it, upon the whole, most advisable to keep the 
person principally concerned in the dark until 
they should be able to lay some definite propo- 
sition before her. 

This moment came towards the end of Oc- 
tober, when M. Gambetta, newly descended from 
his balloon, was working with might and main at 
the formation of a new national army ; when 
Saint-Luc, who had turned up at Tours in the 
nick of time to receive a colonel's commission, was 
collecting and drilling a rough corps of eclaireurs- 
a-cheval; when a sudden revival of hope was 
spreading through the length and breadth of the 

. b2 
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land, and when Metz, alas I was tottering to its 
fall. 

Algiers and its neighbourhood lay quivering 
and gasping under the scorching heat of a sirocco 
which had already lasted two days, blowing not, 
as in the winter time, in furious gusts, but in 
steady, slowly-moving waves of red-hot air — ^if 
such an expression be permissible. The sky over- 
head was of a dull coppery hue ; the mountains 
were veiled; the sun shone dimly through an 
atmosphere impregnated with a hovering mist of 
fine sand, which settled and penetrated every- 
where — even through the closed windows and 
shutters of the salon where Jeanne, utterly pros- 
trated both in mind and body, lay idly stretched 
upon a sofa. To her entered M. de Fontvieille, 
exhausted but unconquered, and seating himself 
at her side, drew a bundle of letters from his 
pocket, and cleared his voice with the unmis- 
takable air of one who has a statement to make. 

' I fear, my dear child,' he began, * that I do 
not find you much disposed to talk over some 
matters of importance.' 

' Not much,' murmured Jeanne faintly. 

' No ; it is not expected that you should be. 
Still, business is business, and correspondence must 
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not be left unanswered. Has it ever occurred to 
you that, under present circumstances, you can 
hardly continue to live as you are now living ? — 
that the laws of society do not permit a young 
lady to dispense with some — ^protector ? ' 

* Have I not got L^on ? ' 

' It is of a protector of your own sex that you 
stand in need. And besides, Leon cannot be with 
you much longer. In point of fact, M. de Saint- 
Luc has offered to find a place for him in his 
re^ment ; and I believe I may say he has ac- 
cepted the offer.' 

' He might have told me about it,' said Jeanne. 
' I have never been selfish with him. I should not 
have attempted to keep him here, now that the 
Duchess is gone ' 

* Dear mademoiselle, neither you nor anyone 
else could have kept him here. The young man 
has got the war-fever ; and I know of no remedy 
for that disease except shells and bullets, and even 
they do not cure everybody. What would you 
have ? We were all young once.' 

' I am not complaining of Leon — nor of any- 
thing. What is it that you wish me to do ? ' 

' I was about to tell you. As soon as I saw 
that Leon was determine! to leave us, and that it 
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would be necessary to place you under the care of 
some relation or friend up to the time of your 
marriage, I wrote to your cousins in Auvergne, 
laying the case before them, and asking them 
whether they would be prepared to offer you a 
temporary home, adding, at the same time, that 
you would willingly contribute whatever sum they 
might think fit towards the defrayal of any in- 
creased household expenditure which your visit 
might entail. Their answer was not of the most 
cordial. They said it would give them great 
pleasure to receive you, but that you would be 
badly lodged, as the chateau was unfortunately 
under repair. They thought it only right to add 
that, in the present lamentable state of the coun- 
try, their own plans must be very uncertain, and 
that they might be compelled to leave France at 
any moment. Finally, they assured me that, poor 
as they were, and heavy as the cost would pro- 
bably be of entertaining one who was not accus- 
tomed to their rough country fare, it was not 
their habit to send in a bill to their guests. L^on 
and I agreed that, before continuing negotiations 
with these civil-spoken people, we would address 
ourselves to your mother's sister, Madame Ashley. 
Ah, this time, for example, we fell upon a human 
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being ! Here is her response, which arrived this 
morning. Its French is original, its style is not 
precisely that of the Academy, but its sentiments 
are those of a woman of heart. Excellent and 
respectable lady ! Here is her letter ; read it for 
yourself. 

* Holmhurst, Surrey, October 1870. 

'MoN CHER Monsieur, 

' Je viens de recevoir votre lettre, et j'ap- 
prends avec sincere regret la mort de Madame la 
Duchesse de Breuil. Je n'ai jamais eu Tavantage 
de connaitre cette dame personnellement, mais 
j'ai bien sou vent entendu parler d'elle, et je ne 
doute point qu'elle ne soit entree, comme vous 
dites, dans le royaume des cieux, oii je compte 
rencontrer, un jour, tous les bons chretiens, 
quoique pas catholique-romaine moi-m6me. 

* Quant k la chere ni^ce que je ne connais que 
de nom, je n'ai assur^ment pas besoin de vous dire 
qu'elle sera mille fois la bien venue chez nousj 
que mes fiUes ont grande envie de faire sa con- 
naissance, et que plus longtemps elle restera avec 
nous, plus nous serous contents. Je voudrais bien 
qu'il fftt possible que son marriage efkt lieu de 
cette maison. Ce serait pour nous une belle fdte, 
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et nous avons mSrae dans la voisinage une tres- 
gentille petite chapelle catholique-romaine oil la 
cer^monie pourrait 6tre solemnisee. Mais pour 
9a il faudra attendre la fin de cette malheureuse 
guerre. Dieu veuille que M. de Saint-Luc en re- 
vienne sain et sauf, ainsi que nion bon neveu 
Leon, que nous avons tons appris k aimer pendant 
son sejour en Angleterre. 

'En attendant, Jeanne sera ici comme chez- 
elle. Nous ferons de notre mieux pour la rendre 
confortable, et j'ose promettre qu'elle n'aura k se 
plaindre de rien, si ce n'est du climat, qui, du 
reste, est moins mauvais qu'on ne le pretend. 
Dites-lui, avec mon meilleur amour (c'est une ex- 
pression anglaise qui se comprend mais ne se tra- 
duit pas) que nous la recevrons de grand coeur. 

'Excusez, monsieur, mon mauvais fran9ais.. 
Du temps de ma jeimesse je parlais passablement 
bien votre langue, mais depuis lors j'aioublie bien 
des choses, et ce qui est le plus ennuyeiix c'est 
que je ne puis trouver, dans ce moment, ni mon 
dictionnaire ni mon Noel et Chap&al. C'est ^gal 
— yous n'en comprendrez pas moins qu'il me tarde 
d'embrasser la fiUe de ma pauvre chere scBur, et 
que je vous suis bien reconnaissante de toute la 
bont^ que vous avez eue pom: elle. 
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^ Eecevez, monsieur, rassurance de mon amitie 

sincere. 

'Anne Ashley. 

' M. Ashley fait dire qu'il ira volontiers prendre 
sa ni^ce k Marseille ; le voyage ne lui fera que du 
bien. H le prolongerait meme jusqu'en Alg^rie, 
s'il le feUait, mais pour vous dire la v^rit^, il craint 
un peu le mal de mer.' 

This hearty missive came like a whiff of cool 
English air to Jeanne as she sat in the stifling 
atmosphere of her African home. She read it 
through twice, smiling a little as she did so, for 
the first time since the Duchess's death; but when 
she folded it up and retiurned it to M. de Font- 
vieille, she shook her head. 

' Dear child,' said he persuasively, ' do not let 
prejudice deter you from accepting the hospitality 
of these good English people. It is true that 
Madame Ashley expresses herself a little like a 
provincial, and places a superfluous r in manage ; 
but we must not therefore conclude that she is 
either an uneducated or a vulgar person. On the 
contrary, I detect in this letter traces of a refine- 
ment, blunted, it may be, by rural surroundings, 
still. 
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'I was not thinking of anything of that kind/ 
interrupted Jeanne. ' It seems to me that my 
aunt is as charming as she is kind] But I could 
not stay at Hohnhurst/ 

' And why not, if you please ? ' asked M. de 
Fontvieille, with a shade of impatience in his 
voice. 

' Because I had rather not.' 

* That is not a reason.' 

' Is it necessary that I should give my reason 
for disliking to go to England ? ' 

' No ; but it would at least show some consi- 
deration for those who love you, and are trying 
to do their best for you, if you did. And then I 
should be glad to know what alternative course 
you can propose.' 

' Well, there is an alternative. The convent 
is open to me ; and I should be very happy with 
the good sisters till — till I was wanted in the 
world again.' 

* Impossible ! ' exclaimed M. de Fontvieille, 
with a gesture of horror. ' You, to whom liberty 
and the free air are as meat and drink, to pass 
interminable days between the four white walls 
of that prison-house ! Why, you would die of it* 
No one can accuse me of undervaluing the bene- 
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fits of religious life and of occasional periods of 
seclusion. I admit that, by stretching a point or 
two, you might get through a month of matins, 
complines, vespers, needlework and the rest, with- 
out pining away, Hke a sky-lark in a cage ; but 
when it came to be a question of six months, or a 
year — for who can say how long it may take our 
armies to drive the Prussians over the frontier ? 
— ^when this house was shut up, and you had no 
refuge to escape to ' 

' I should not mind,' answered Jeanne wearily. 
' What I want is rest and peace.' 

' No ; you want change and amusement. But 
let that pass. The fact is that neither L^on nor I 
like the idea of your remaining in Africa at all 
just now. The times are bad, and will be worse, 
if I am not mistaken and misinformed. Do you 
know how many trained soldiers we have in the 
country ? I do not ; for troops have been moved 
hither and thither, during the last few weeks, 
embarking here, disembarking there, marching in 
and marching out, till nobody can say anything 
about them, except that they are no longer visible. 
What I do know is, that in the province of Oran, 
in the province of Constantine, and over yonder 
in Kabyha, messieurs ks indigenes are growing 
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restless. They have heard that the Empire has 
fallen, and to their simple notions the Empire is 
France. For my own part, I have always liked 
the Arabs ; they are a brave race, and we have 
been educating them into a loyal one ; but they 
have still many things to learn— such as, for in- 
stance, the possible existence of a government 
without a head, the criminal folly of insurrection, 
and perhaps also the inviolability of convents. 
Ever since the news of Sedan came, I have 
observed that the natives have adopted a certain 
manner of looking at me as I pass. I, who am 
but an old man, with one foot in the grave, shrug 
my shoulders, and look at them in return ; but I 
have taken to carrying a revolver, and I have sent 
away my jewels into a place of safety. It is a 
measure of precaution for which I hope you will 
hve to thank me one day ; and that is why I must 
strenuously oppose your project of immuring 
yourself at El Biar.' 

' As you please,' answered Jeanne, too tired 
and too indifferent to argue. ' I will go to my 
cousins in Auvergne, then.' 

* Where you will be as welcome as snow in 
June I I thought you more reasonable, Jeanne. 
What objection can you possibly have to availing 
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yourself of the kindness of these excellent 
Ashleys ? ' 

' Dear M. de Fontvieille, do not be impatient 
with me. I am so tired, and so — so unhappy.' 
Jeanne's lip quivered, and she stopped short ; but 
recovering herself immediately, she resumed, in ,a 
steadier voice : ' I am ready to do whatever you 
and L^on think best ; and my reason for not 
wishing to go to England is not of any great 
importance, after all. It was only that Mr. 
Barrington lives close to the Ashleys, and that I 
did not wish to meet him again so soon.' 

M. de Fontvieille was at once mollified and 
delighted. A touch of sentiment appealed to his 
tenderest feelings. ' Poor child ! — poor child ! ' 
he murmured, patting her gently on the shoulder. 
' You have not forgotten, then ; and I, old fool 
that I am ! have been wrongfully accusing you of 
heartlessness. I ask your pardon; I offer you 
my respectful sympathy —I, who have passed, in 
my time, along the path which you are now 
treading, and who know all its rough places. Go, 
dear mademoiselle, go without fear; you will 
suffer, perhaps, but less than you expect. A 
bourgeoise placed as you are would do well to 
hesitate ; people of our race are differently built. 
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^^ L amour rCeat qu'un plaisir, Vhonneur est un 
devoir^'' as Comeille says ; and I would answer 
for it with my life that you will never forget, in 
the presence of Mr. Barrington, that you are the 
affianced bride of the Vicomte de Saint-Luc' 

Either Jeanne's dormant pride was aroused by 
this little piece of fanfaronnade, or else she was 
too weary to resist pressure. She promised to 
write to Mrs. Ashley by the next post, and to 
make immediate preparations for her journey. 

So M. de Fontvieille went home with his mind 
at ease, and meeting Leon on the threshold, told 
him that all was satisfactorily arranged. 

' With a little tact and discretion one can 
always bring reasonable people to understand 
their duty,' said the old gentleman, modestly 
exultant. 

* I'm very much obliged to you, monsieur,' 
answered Leon, as he entered the house, and bade 
his valuable ally good evening. He, too, had his 
preparations to make, his last instructions to give, 
his last words to say, before leaving the old home 
to which it might well be that he would never 
return again. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

IN WHICH LfiON PLAYS THE PART OF BAYARD TO 

A LIMITED AUDIENCE. 

Preparations for a prolonged absence from home 
— ^pa<iking up of clothes, sorting and burning of 
papers, paying of outstanding bills, and all the 
other troublesome little duties which crop up 
thick and fast at such times — are not, in them- 
selves, very enjoyable ; but in so far as they serve 
to dull the pain of parting, they must be acknow- 
ledged to be blessings in disguise. L^on had his 
hands so fiiU during the brief remaining period of 
his liberty, that neither he nor Jeanne had much 
leisure for reflection ; and this was, perhaps, just 
as well for both of them. 

The time, indeed, proved shorter even than 
the embryo soldier had anticipated; for on the 
very day after that on which M. de Fontvieille had 
divulged his intentions, he received orders from 
Tours to join his new regiment within a week ; 
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and thus a great deal of business had to be crowded 
into a very few hours, while not a little had to be 
neglected altogether. 

Pierre Cauvin, an honest but obstinate and 
punctilious old person, did not help much to ex- 
pedite matters. He insisted upon it that he must 
have categorical instructions from his young master 
upon a variety of points which might easily have 
been left to his own discretion ; where diflSculties 
did not already exist he managed to create them ; 
and it was owing to his representations that L^n's 
last day was spent far away from home, upon the 
stud-farm at Koleah, inspecting horses, and author- 
ising the sale of all such as were in a fit condition 
to fetch their proper value. 

It was not until after nightfall that Leon, dusty 
and weary, rode into the stable- yard of the Cam- 
pagne de Mersac. Jeanne saw him arrive from 
the window of her bedroom, where she had been 
busy, all the afternoon, over the hopeless task of 
compressing every article of necessity and luxury 
she could think of into the modest limits of a 
soldier's kit. She saw him dismount, and hastily 
wash his face and hands at the pump, while a 
groom brushed him down ; and then, to her great 
disappointment, a fresh horse was led out, and he 
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swung himself into the saddle, and rode away 
again. After a few minutes a scrap of paper was 
brought to her, on which he had scribbled : * No 
time to come in. One or two more things that I 
must do. Back in an hour, I hope.' 

* Poor boy ! ' murmured Jeanne, ' he will tire 
himself out.' And then she went downstairs, 
dragged out the most comfortable arm-chair she 
could find on to the Verandah, and placed a table 
beside it, with cigars and ice and wine, ready for 
his return. She would doubtless have done as 
much had she been aware of the nature of her 
brother's errand ; but she would have done it with 
a somewhat heavier heart : and it was probably 
because he was aware of this that L^on had 
thoughtfully abstained from mentioning that one 
of the few precious hours still at his disposition 
was to be devoted to Madame de Tremonville. 

The sirocco had blown itself out now, and 
had ended with a short, sharp shower, a welcome 
herald of the longed-for autumnal rains. Filmy 
wreaths of wind-driven cloud were sailing high 
beneath the stars, a grateful smell of moisture 
was rising from the parched earth, and the out- 
lines of all distant objects were clear against the 
sky, as L4on cantered over the hills towards Mus- 
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tapha. There were lights in the drawing-room 

of the viUa before which he drew rein at length ; 

and the servant who answered, his ring informed 

him that madame was alone, and would receive. 

Madame, who was seated at the piano, did not 
' rise upon the entrance of her admirer^ 

' Ah, it is you,' said she, smiling and nodding 
. at him. ' And so you are really going to the war, 

and you have come to bid me good-bye. Do you 

know that is very pretty of you ? ' 

And, striking a few chords, she: began to sing, 

half mockingly — 

Beau chevalier, qui partez pour la guerre, 

Qu'allez vous faire 

til lain d'ici ? 

Voyez-vous pas que la nuit est profonde, 

£t que le monde 

N'est que souci ? 

But as L^on put a very grave face upon it, she 
broke off, took him by both hands, and forcing 
him gently on to a footstool at her feet, looked 
straight into his eyesj with a gaze that might have 
troubled an older man, sighing ever so slightly 
the while. 

* So then it is all over,' she murmured, ^ *Go, 
Moneieuar le Marquis, g^, andi forget yoqr friendp. 
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We, on our side, shall try to forget you too. That 
is what you wish, is it not ? ' 

' I wish you to forget me, madame ! ' ejacu- 
lated L^on, reproachfully. ' You cannot be speak- 
ing seriously.' 

' If you cared about the matter at all, you 
would not be in such a hurry to go away,' re- 
turned Madame de Tr^monville, averting her 
head. 

* I am not in a hurry. I have remained here 
so long already that I am ashamed of myself. If 
I go now at last, it is because no honourable man 
could act otherwise. It is because ' 

* Ah, bah ! ' interrupted the lady, with a sud- 
den change of mood. ' Spare me the rest of the 
speech, I have heard it so often I I see you 
coming with your patriotic hymns — " Mourir pour 
la patrie," — " Aux armes, citoyens ! " All that is 
very well for the caf^s-chantants, but it has gone 
out of fashion in drawing-rooms, let me tell you.' 

' I have heard you ping the air yourself, 
madame,^ remarked L^on, rather hurt. 

* In July last ? Very likely. It was more or 
less of a novelty then, and we had an army which 
.was going to march to ^Berlin, tambour battant 
Now> that every man , in vthe coimtry has beeu 
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shouting, every woman screeching, every little 
boy whistling, and every dog barking the Mar- 
seillaise incessantly for three months, I am be- 
ginning to grow a little tired of it ; and instead of 
the army, which exists no longer, we have the 
undisciplined, mutinous rabble which you are so 
eager to join. I wish you joy of your comrades.' 

* Such as they are, they have taken up arms 
against the invader.* 

*And they show their contempt for him by 
turning their backs upon him whenever he ap- 
pears. Do not scowl at me, it is not pohte. I 
know that there are brave men, and men of family 
amongst this canaille ; but, for any good they are 
likely to do, they might as well have remained at 
home. The game was lost long ago; and it is 
time that we stopped playing, and paid the stakes. 
By the way, there was a rumour in the town to- 
day that Bazaine had capitulated to the Prince 
Fr ederi ck- Charles . ' 

' Impossible ! ' 

' Not in the least — nor even improbable. For 
my part, I hope the news may be true. It will 
bring us nearer to the end.' 

This was more than Leon could endure. Many 
things had combined to make him doubt, of late, 
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whether Madame de Tremonville were quite the 
ideal being he had once imagined her; but he 
had never, until now, believed her capable of re- 
joicing over the misfortunes of her country. 

' Madame,' said he, getting up with a tragic 
air which nearly upset the gravity of his enter- 
tainer, ' I hope that you do not mean what you 
say ; but whether you do or not, I cannot stay 
here to listen to such words. You spoke just now 
of my forgetting you. That I shall never do ; 
but I wish to have nothing but what is agreeable 
associated with you in my memory ; and for that 
reason I shall now, with your permission, bid you 
good-bye.' 

Madame de Tremonville's answer to this dig- 
nified address was of a practical and efiective kind. 
She started to her feet, laid a tiny, dimpled hand 
on each of Leon's broad shoulders, and compelled 
him to subside again on the footstool from which 
he had just arisen, like a Jack-in-the-box. She 
did not choose that L^on should go away in a 
huflf, for two reasons : firstly, because she was 
greedy of admiration, and would almost as soon 
have parted with one of her diamonds as with the 
dullest of her adorers ; secondly, because she had 
wit enough to see that, in those days, it behoved 
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wise people to harve friends in all parties. Who 
could tell what future might lie hidden behind*^ 
the mists of the present? Henri V. might be^ 
reigning, by the gi-ace of God, in France before, 
the year was out ; and then the Marquis de Mer- 
sac might have a nice little appointment, or pos- 
sibly a big one, to offer to anyone who should 
have been fortunate enough to gain his good 
opinion. 

' Sit down, my brave knight,' said she, in a 
tone of soft raillery, * and do not quarrel with a' 
poor, ignorant woman, who knows very little 
about battles and pohtics. The Seigneur de^ 
Bayard, whom you resemble in many points, 
would never have permitted himself to speak so 
roughly to a lady. But he has been dead these 
four hundred years ; and since his time we have 
forgotten much, and also learnt some few things 
-^amongst others, that it is a crime to sacrifice- 
life uselessly. I am as good a patriot as another 
—as M. Gambetta, for instance, or yourself — ^but 
it is not forbidden, while loving one's country, to 
love also — ^what am I saying? — ^to feel some 
anxiety about the safety of one's friend.' 

'Oh, madame! do you mean — can you 
mean ? ' 
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' What ? That I should be sorry if you were 
to meet with Bayard's fate ? I don't say no.' 

L^on was seated a bare three inches above the 
level of the ground, his long legs gathered up 
uncomfortably before him, and his nose resting 
on his knees. It was neither an easy nor a 
graceful attitude, and it occurred to him to 
change it. 

A moment later, the unsuspecting M. de Tr^- 
monville, hurrying into the room in search of 
some papers, was privileged to behold — through 
his spectacles — ^a highly effective tableau. His 
wife, seated upon a music-stool, was holding a 
lace-bordered pocket-handkerchief to her eyes 
with her left hand, while her right was passively 
receiving the ardent kisses of an exceedingly 
handsome young man who knelt before her. 

' 'Ore nom de nom ! ' ejaculated the astounded 
husband, forgetful of acquired good breeding, and 
falling back, in his surprise, upon the simple 
expletives of his youth. 

L^on scrambled to his feet, looking very 
sheepish, and, truth to tell, wishing most devoutly 
in his heart that he had never come to the villa 
at all ; and Madame de Tr^monville burst into a 
peal of uncontrollable laughter. The situation 
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was, perhaps, not so entirely novel a one to her 
as to cause her any special embarrassment. 

The more she laughed, the blacker grew the 
countenances of the two men, both of whom 
might, indeed, be excused for failing to appreciate 
the joke. 

* When you have quite conquered your merri- 
ment, madame,' said M. de Tremonville in a tone 
of suppressed fury, ' you will perhaps offer me 
some explanation of your conduct. As for Mon- 
sieur le Marquis ' 

' I am ready to give you any satisfaction you 
may demand, monsieiu-,' said poor L^on, dole- 
fully. 

Madame de Tremonville's gaiety redoubled. 
' A duel ! ' she cried, clapping her hands ecstati- 
cally. ' Charming ! perfect ! Ah, Baptiste ! how 
many times have I not entreated you to take a 
few lessons in fencing, and to practise with a 
pistol, every now and then, in the garden? Some- 
thing has always told me that you were destined 
to have an affair, and now you see that I was 
right.' 

' Duelling is contrary to my principles,' replied 
M. de Tremonville, who had turned a trifle pale ; 
* also I decline to risk my life for the sake of one 
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SO worthless as you. Your perfidy, madame, is 
equalled only by your effrontery.' 

' Hush ! hush ! my poor Baptiste. Those 
who have not the courage to fight should not 
use insulting language. Pick up your papers 
and go back to your study ; you will never learn 
to be a man of the world. After your absurd 
behaviour you deserve no explanation: never- 
theless you shall have one. When you came 
in, M. de Mersac — ^who leaves for France to- 
morrow morning — was only bidding me adieu in 
the style of the middle ages, a period of history 
which he especially admires, and which, I must 
admit, had the advantage of ours in point of 
courtesy. Let this be a lesson to you, Baptiste, 
not to judge by first appearances, and to refi:'ain 
irom vulgar expressions of astonishment at the 
sight of anything that you do not understand.' 

' In that case,' answered M. de Tremonville, 
accepting this lame explanation with somewhat 
suspicious readiness, ' I can only offer my excuses 
to you and to monsieur. Monsieur le Marquis, 
permit me to express to you my unfeigned 
regret ' 



* Enough ! enough ! ' interrupted Madame de 
Tremonville, unceremoniously. 'They are ac- 
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cepted — ^your excuses. You have spoilt a pretty 
little piece of acting ; but we forgive you — and 
will detain you no longer.' And, as the door 
closed upon the mystified husband, she gave way 
to another outburst of mirth. 

* What a ridiculous incident ! ' she exclaimed. 
' It has killed romance for the remainder of the 
evening, that is certain. With the best will in 
the world I could not begin again where I left 
ofi*. What shall we do now to amuse ourselves ? 
Shall I sing to you, or shall we have a game of 
^cart6 ? Or would you hke to take a walk round 
the garden ? I am dying for a mouthful of fresh 
air.' 

But Leon replied gravely that he must resist 
all these temptations. He had promised to 
return home within an hour, and had already 
considerably over-stayed his time. In truth, the 
scene in which he had just taken part had dis- 
concerted him not a little. He was not sure 
that he had been any less ridiculous than M. de 
Tr^monville, or even that he had been any less 
laughed at. 

'Adieu, madame,' said he, in melancholy 
accents; and he contrived to infuse a tinge of 
reproach into his tone. 
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* Adieu, monsieur.' she replied carelessly, 
executing a flourish upon the piano. 

She never raised her eyes from the keys until- 
L^n had reached the door ; then she jumped up^ 
ran after him, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

* Can you leave me like that?' she cried. 
'Have you nothing more to say to me? ' 

'Nothing that you would care to hear, 
madame,' answered Leon, hesitatingly. 

'Who knows? But you are right, perhaps, 
to keep silence if you desire to be remembered. 
You wiU always live in my memory now as the 
ihost discreet young man I have ever met. Let me 
only give you a little forecast of your fate — ^it will 
not take a minute — and then you shall go in peace/ 

She took up a pack of cards which lay on the 
table as she spoke, and began rapidly dealing 
them out. 

' A long journey — danger — honour and suc- 
cess,' she muttered. 'Ah! there is the king of 
spades, which spoils all. Ace of hearts, that is 
better — a crisis ; but you will come out of it 

safely — two of diamonds — two of clubs ' 

The jewels on her plump white hands flashed 
as she deftly shifted the cards hither and thither ; 
the lines about her mouth deepened ; an anxious 
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fix)wn gathered upon her well-powdered brow. 
Madame de Tremonville had next to no con- 
science, and very little religion ; but as a set-off, 
she had a rich store of misdirected faith. 

* Things might be worse for you,' she an- 
nounced at length, quite seriously ; ' but you will 
have troubles and dangers to pass through, and 
it is well to be prepared against every emergency. 
Take this, and wear it always round your neck ; 
it is an Arab amulet, which a General who is 
dead now, gave me years ago. They say it is a 
protection against mortal wounds. For the rest, 
I will pray the blessed Virgin and your patron 
Saint to watch over you. Now go ; I permit you 
to kiss my hand/ 

The next minute she was iDack at the piano, 
and had resumed her ordinary light manner. 

' Beau chevalier, qui partez pour la guerre,' 
she sang again — 

Beau chevalier, qui partez pour la guerre, 

Qu'allez vous feire 

Si loin de nous ? 

J'en vais pleurer, moi qui me laissais dire, 

Que mon sourire 

Etait si doux. 

The refrain hung in Leon's head long after 
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he had ridden away in the starlight, and had 
recovered from the bewilderment into which he 
had been thrown by this fantastic farewell. It 
was the last he ever heard of Madame de Tr^- 
monville. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 



THE LAST EVENING. 



While Leon was spending his valuable time in 
the edifying manner described in the last chapter, 
Jeanne was waiting for him on the verandah with 
such patience as she could command. Her long 
day's work was finished; her back was aching 
with stooping over trunks and folding up clothes ; 
her eyes were tired and heavy ; and to sit thus 
idly in the still night air would have been per- 
haps the most sensible thing she could have done, 
if inaction were, what it unfortunately is not, 
synonymous with rest. 

So lovely and quiet a night might have 
brought her peace, had she been in a mood 
susceptible to external influences. All the world 
around her lay wrapped in a dreamy silence, 
enhanced, rather than broken, by the snoring 
croak of the frogs in the pool hard by ; the wind 
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;had dropped to a fitful breeze, which, every now 
and again, wafted faint aromatic odours to her 
from the dewy shrubs; the luminous southern 
stars looked calmly down upon her from their 
immeasurable height— 

As a little thing beholding 
Man his long career unfolding. 

But Jeanne had no ears just then for the 
soothing voices of Nature, nor could she derive 
any of the comfort which some people profess to 
feel from a philosophic contemplation of her own 
insignificance. On the contrary, her mind was so 
filled and harassed with thoughts of herself and 
of those dearest to her — with doubts, and fears, 
and anxieties — that she could hardly have said, 
without an efibrt, whether the night were starry 
or clouded. 

How, indeed, could it have been otherwise 
with her, seeing that she had reached, and knew she 
had reached, the term of a period in her existence, 
the end of a long stage in her journey through 
the world, the last words of the first chapter of 
'her life ? Soon she must turn over the leaf ; and 
- who could tell what the next page might reveal ? 
.A dismal tale of anxiety and disappointment very 
likely, or, worse still, the brief, black-bordered 
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record of a misfortune too terrible to be nscfned 
as yet, even in thought. Jeanne shuddered, and 
turned resolutely away from the mental picture 
which rose before her. *What is the use of 
tormenting oneself about troubles which do not 
exist ? The present is bad enough ; I will not 
think any more about the future,' she deter- 
mined, very sensibly. Immediately after which 
she went back to her gloomy forecasts. 

The mind is like a ship; it must be imder 
way before it can be steered into this or that 
channel. Let it lie idle, and it will drift hither 
and thither, at the mercy of any chance current, 
and refuse to answer the helm. Jeanne, who was 
out of health, out of spirits, and very tired, had 
lost all self-control for the time ; and what with 
the horrors conjured up by her imagination, what 
with the irritability which prolonged waiting for 
anybody or anything always engenders, had soon 
fretted herself into a condition of nervousness in 
which all conceivable calamities seemed probable, 
and good fortune a thing past hoping for. 

When at last Leon arrived, he was startled 
and shocked by the ghmpse of his sister's &ce 
which he caught as he stepped out on to the 
verandah ; it looked so sad and wan and drawn. 
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' Why, Jeanne,' said he, lajring his hand 
gently upon her shoulder, 'what is the matter? 
You have been over-fatiguing yourself.' 

She turned her head, and looked up at him with 
pitiful eyes. She tried to speak, but the words 
would not come. Iler lips quivered, and pre- 
sently two tears brimmed over from her eyelids 
and rolled slowly down her pale cheeks. L^on 
was down on his knees beside her chair, aud had 
his arms round her in a minute. 

' What is it, Jeanne ? What is it, 7na soeur 1 ' 
he exclaimed. ' Who has been troubling you ? ' 

Perhaps his heart had already answered the 
question. He was rather selfish, as most young 
men are, but he had a conscience, which is like- 
wise one of the attributes of youth ; and it may 
very likely have smitten him, just then, with a 
remorseful memory of the long period during 
which he had avoided and neglected the sister 
who had sacrificed so much for him, and whom he 
was now about to part with, perhaps for ever. 

' Tell me all about it, Jeanne,' he whispered, 
kissing her forehead. It was the first time for 
many months that he had spoken to her in that 
tone, and Jeanne was quite upset by it. She 
threw her arms round her brother's neck, hid 
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her face on his shoulder, and sobbed like any 
child. 

' Love me a little, Leon,' she murmured ; ' you 
are all I have in the world/ 

' Jeanne, Jeanne ! you know I love you ! 
Something has come between us lately; it has 
been all my fault, I know. It has been ever 
since that accursed night when I lost the money. 
I fancied you despised me — ^you would have been 
quite right if you had. Heaven knows ! And 
then Saint-Luc ' 

' No,' interrupted Jeanne, hastily ; ' if anybody 
has been to blame, it is I. I have been unhappy 
and anxious, and that has often made my manner 
disagreeable, though indeed I have never wished 
it to be so. Let us forget what has passed. We 
are good friends now, are we not ? and we will 
never be anything else again. I am sorry I 
should haye treated you to a scene on your last 
night, dear,' she added, straightening herself in 
her chair, and drying her eyes. ' I think it must 
be the heat that makes me so silly, and takes 
away all my courage and strength. Now sit 
down in that arm-chair that is waiting for you, 
and tell me the news from the farm. Have you 
sold all the colts, and is Pierre as dissatisfied as 
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usual with the price you have got for them? 
What bargains he will drive for us, and what a 
bad name we shall get in the country while we 
are away ! ' 

Jeanne was always a little shy after having 
displayed emotion, even before her brother ; and 
Leon, who understood her, accepted the change 
of subject. 

' I have disposed of nearly everything that has 
four legs to stand upon,' he answered cheerfully, 
* and I have told Pierre he must get rid of the 
cripples upon the best terms he can obtain. I 
don't choose to leave my farm ready stocked for 
the Arabs to plunder.' 

' Do you think there will be an insurrection, 
then ? ' 

' I hope there will not ; but one never can tell. 
What is certain is that, if the Arabs do rise now, 
or a short time hence, they will overrun the whole 
province, for we have no troops to send against 
them. I mean to have everything valuable sent 
away even from this house as soon as you are 
gone, though I hardly think they will get as near 
the town as this.' 

' What are you going to do with the ponies, 
Leon ? I wish you would sell them.' 

^ T 2 
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' The ponies I bought from Saint-Luc, do you 
mean? I was thinking of sending them to stables 
in Algiers.' 

' Don't do that ; what is the use of going to 
such an expense ? I should be so glad if you 
would get rid of them.' 

'Well, you see, it is not a very good time 
for seUing ponies,' said Leon, stroking his chin 
thoughtfully. ' The Government is buying up 
every sort and kind of horse, sound and unsound, 
but they have a certain standard of size unfortu- 
nately, and nobody else has any money to spend. 
And then there is that scrape on the shoulder 
that Caid got the day you let him down.' 

' I did not let him down,' interrupted Jeanne, 
indignantly. 'I never let a horse down in my 
life.' 

'Well, the day he came down. It has not 
done him an atom of harm ; still purchasers will 
look at these things. Why do you want to sell 
the ponies ? ' 

' Oh, it does not much matter. But you know 
I never hked driving them.' 

' Jeanne,' said Leon, suddenly, ' if I ask you a 
question, will you answer me truly ? ' 

' Yes.' 
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' Then do you particularly dislike Saint-Luc ? ' 
' No/ answered Jeanne, raising her grave eyes 
to her brother's for a moment and then dropping 
them again. * I do not particularly dislike him.' 

* Because, if you did ' 

'Ifldid?' 

' I mean, if there were really any danger of 
your being unhappy as his wife— only I am certain 
that he would make any woman happy. And 
now that he has distinguished himself so much, 
his wife will have every reason to be proud of 
him. I told you, did I not, that he has been 
thanked by the Government for his services ? ' 

*Did you? I do not remember. I have 
never supposed him to be anything but a brave 
man.' 

' I can't quite make you out, Jeanne. You 
always speak of him with a sort of aversion, and he 
himself has noticed it. He is for ever harping upon 
the subject in his letters, and I don't know how 
to answer him, except by saying, what I believe 
is the truth, that it is not him whom you hate, 
but men in general.' 

*Not all men,' said Jeanne, smiling. 

* No ; I know there is one unworthy excep- 
tion ; and I daresay you are fond of M. de Font- 
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vieille, and the Cure^s and one or two other relics 
of antiquity ; but when it comes Ui young men — 
ah, that is another affair ! I declare that I cannot 
call to mind a single one whom you have not 
positively detested, except Mr. Barrington ; and I 
believe you only made friends with him because 
he was an Englishman. You are not like other 
girls, you dear old Jeanne ; you will never be in 
love with anybody.' 

' I do not love M. de Saint-Luc, and he knows 
it,' said Jeanne. ' He has no right to complain of 
me.' 

' I don't know,' said L^on, musingly. ' It 
seems a little strange that you should never have 
written him a line, nor even sent him a message, 
after all lie has been through. Not that he does 
complain, only I fancy he is rather hurt about 
it.' 

' If I had known that he expected me to write, 
I would have written,' answered Jeanne, in- 
differently. ' I can easily send him a line or two, 
from time to time, in future, though I hardly 
know what I am to say to him. Now we will 
w^aste no more of our last evening in discussing 
the subject.' 

' But, Jeanne,' persisted L(^on, ' I want to know 
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one thing — do you really, of your own free-will, 
wish to marry Saint-Luc ? ' 

' I don't know exactly what you mean by my 
own free-will ; nobody forces me into marrying 
him. You know how the engagement came 
about; everybody wished it, and it seemed de- 
sirable in more ways than one.' 

* Yes,' acquiesced L^on, with a sigh ; ^ it 
seemed desirable, but there have been changes 
since then. Do you know, Jeanne, I am afraid 
you would never have consented to the arrange- 
ment if I had not lost that money.' 

Jeanne remained silent. 

' What a selfish wretch I have been 1 ' ex 
claimed the young man, with a genuine access of 
penitence. ' Happily the mischief is not irre- 
parable. Now that our poor Duchess has been 
taken from us, there is no longer any need for 
our keeping this house, and before I leave, I will 
write instructions to have the whole of my pro- 
perty in Algeria sold. The moment is not very 
propitious ; but no matter 1 I shall always realise 
enough to pay Saint-Luc, and keep a sufficient 
amount of capital to live upon ; and perhaps, 
when the war is over, we may come back to 
Africa and make a fresh start. In any case 
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my good, kind Jeanne, you are free; and the 
interest of your own fortune will more than meet 
your expenses, wherever you may be. I will 
explain everything to Saint-Luc when I see him.' 

Jeanne rose slowly from her chair, and, bend- 
ing over her brother, kissed him on the forehead. 
Then she took both his hands, and, drawing back 
a little, surveyed him, with a proud, happy light 
shining through her moist eyes, while he, on his 
side, smiled back at her, rejoicing in his heart 
that he was able once more to look his sister 
in the face without an effort/ 

' Do you forgive me ? ' he asked at length. 
'' Forgive you ! It is I who ought to ask for 
forgiveness. I have been wronging you all this 
time, L^on. I have thought — but it does not 
matter what I have thought ; I know now that you 
are still my own generous, foolish L^on, and that 
you are ready to ruin yourself rather than let me 
run any risk of unhappiness. If our dear father 
were alive, he would not be ashamed of his son.' 

There is every reason to suppose that these 
flattering words found a ready echo in the breast 
of the person to whom they were addressed. L^on 
was always prone to estimate himself at the value 
set upon him by others, and although he had just 
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accused himself of selfishness, he had only used 
the term in a retrospective sense. 

* Nonsense, ma soeur^' he answered lightly ; ' I 
simply do my duty.' But he probably remem- 
bered, at the same time, that this is more than 
most people can say with truth. 

Jeanne went on, without noticing his inter- 
polation — *You must not think, though, that I 
am less a de Mersac than you. What I have to 
do is quite plain to me, and I intend to do it. 
And therefore, my dear Leon, you will do me the 
pleasure to keep the land that belongs to you, and 
to take no message from me to M. de Saint-Luc, 
except that, after this, I shall write to him once a 
month.' 

' I tell you, Jeanne, my mind is made up ; and 
when I say that my mind is made up ' 

' You very often proceed to change it. Do 
not look angry ; obstinacy is a vice, not a virtue, 
and you need not dispute me my possession of it. 
If you will think a little, you will see how incon- 
venient and absurd it would be to alter our plans 
now ; and indeed, as you say, it is so very unlikely 
that I shall ever fall in love with anybody, that I 
might as well marry M. de Saint-Luc as another. If 
you and I could always live alone together, it 
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might be different ; but that is out of the ques- 
tion. Some day you yourself will marry, and 
then what is to become of me ? ' 

' Do you suppose that I will ever let you have 
any other home than mine ? I promise you that my 
wife, whoever she may prove to be, will be made 
to understand, from the first, that her entrance 
into the family is to make no difference in your 
position. But the fact is that I shall certainly not 
marry for a great many years, and perhaps never. 
The women of our time,' continued Leon, with 
the solemnity of a man of varied experiences, 
' are not to my taste. They are artificial, hypo- 
critical, worldly, and heartless (you will understand 
that I do not speak of you — ^you are exceptional), 
and honest men are no match for them. They 
conceal their private lives by means of a pre- 
tence of religious fervour just as they cover their 
faces with white and red paint; and who is to 
tell what is beneath either ? I, unfortunately, am 
very easily deceived; and for that reason I am 
resolved never to marry a pretty or fashionable 
lady. No ; my wife, if ever I have one, will be a 
plain, sensible person, not very young, who will 
accept her position quietly, and not disturb you 
in the least. But upon the whole, I think I 
would rather live and die a bachelor. After all, 
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there is barely one woman in a hundred whom 
one can trust.' 

Without inquiring into the cause of this sweep- 
ing condemnation of her sex, Jeanne expressed a 
conviction that time would modify it. 'In the 
course of a few years you will undoubtedly meet 
the one woman out of a hundred/ she said ; ' and 
though I know you would always make me wel- 
come, still I should not hke to be third in the 
household, and upon your wedding-day I should 
find myself obUged to choose between two alter- 
natives — ^marriage and the convent. Probably I 
am better fitted for the former, and therefore I 
ought to be very glad that I have the chance of 
taking M. de Saint-Luc, who has proved that he 
is really fond of me, and whom I do not dislike — 
indeed, I sometimes almost like him.' 

' It is no use, Jeanne,' answered L^on. * You 
say all this because you wish me to keep my 
money; but I have made up my mind that, 
having lost, I will pay ; and you need not give 
yourself the trouble to argue the point any more, 
for I warn you beforehand that you will fail.' 

It will scarcely, however, surprise the reader 
to learn that, after another half hour of discus- 
sion, he had so far yielded as to promise that he 
would neither issue immediate instructions for 
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the sale of his property, nor take any steps 
towards breaking off his sister's engagement. 
Jeanne, on her side, agi'eed to leave the question 
of her marriage open for the present. There was 
a kind of tacit understanding between the two 
young people that nothing definite was to be 
settled until after the conclusion of peace. Very- 
likely both of them felt, though neither may have 
actually faced the thought, that it was needless to 
form plans which powder and shot might dispose of 
at any moment. 

So they settled it between them in the star- 
light, and were contented with themselves and 
with one another. It may have been observed 
that, in the unselfish contest, the interests and 
wishes of M. de Saint-Luc had not received much 
attention ; but he, like the poet in Schiller's song, 
had been guilty of the unpardonable fault of ab- 
sence at the critical moment, and could not, 
therefore, expect to be remembered. To be sure, 
the poet's consolation of substituting heavenly for 
earthly joys remained open to him. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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